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INVITATION. 


ya are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
® © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


i ae country at large, and not New England 
alone, is deeply interested in changes re- 
cently occurring in two of its great educational 
institutions, by which Prof. Richard C. Mac- 
laurin becomes the head of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and Prof. Abbott 
Lawrence Lowell President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in succession to Dr. Charles W. Eliot. 
Portraits of the new executives are printed on 
the front-cover page. 

Dr. Henry S. Pritchett resigned the presidency 
of ‘‘Tech.’’ in 1906, and the place was tempo- 
rarily filled by Dr. Arthur A. Noyes, head of the 
research laboratory of physical chemistry. As 
acting president, Doctor Noyes was successful 
and popular; but he preferred to continue his 
research work, and the corporation then fixed 
upon Doctor Maclaurin, head of the physics 
department in Columbia University, New York, 
and professor of mathematical physics in that 
institution. Doctor Maclaurin was born in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1870, spent his early 
boyhood in New Zealand, but returned to Eng- 
land for his education, entered the University 
of Cambridge, and gained the two most coveted 
prizes in distinct branches of learning—mathe- 
matics and law. In 1898 he returned to New 
Zealand, where he took an active part in organ- 
izing technological education, and in 1903 
became dean of the faculty of law in the Uni- 
versity of New Zealand. In 1907 he came to 
America, and associated himself with Columbia. 
Doctor Maclaurin will probably begin his work 
at the institute in May, and much is hoped 
from it. His attainments area matter of record ; 
and his associates in England, New Zealand 
and New York concur in testifying to his high 
qualities as a man, a scholar and an educator. 

In November last, Dr. Charles William Eliot 
resigned the presidency of Harvard, which he 
had held since 1869, and in January Professor 
Lowell was chosen to succeed him. This 
change also will take practical effect in May. 
The new president, who was born in Boston 
on December 13, 1856, is a descendant of cap- 
tains of industry who gave their names to two 
Massachusetts cities—men who combined prac- 
tical ability with cultivated tastes. He was 
graduated at Harvard with the class of 1877, 
winning honors as a scholar and as an athlete 
as well, and then, graduating at law, entered 
successfully upon its practise. In 1897 he 
joined the Harvard faculty as lecturer on gov- 
ernment, and in 1900 became Eaton professor 
of the science of government—a post for which 
he has established his fitness by the authorship 
of books that have given him an international 
reputation. He has served as a member of the 
Boston school committee, as the trustee of the 
Lowell Institute, and as a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and in all capacities has proved 
himself a man of action, a gifted administrator, 
and a natural leader of men. 
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Aes every man of science and statistician 
has taken his turn at predicting the exhaus- 
tion of the anthracite fields, but it seldom seems 
to occur to the prophets, or anybody, that long 
before the coal-supply gives out, we shall be 
utilizing our peat-beds. An interesting deposit 
of this kind was found by trench-diggers at 
Norridgewock, Maine, the other day—peat that 
seemed almost liquid, and that spurted up as 
if under tremendous pressure, but hardened 
quickly and then burned readily, proving to be 
almost pure carbon. In New England alone 
there are hundreds if not thousands of acres of 
this valuable fuel, and that so little use is made 
of it is not creditable to native ingenuity and 
thrift. iad 
Agabitions plans to make Boston a cleaner, 
healthier and happier city are entertained 
by the members of a new association known as 
the Woman’s Municipal League. Educational 
interests will be fostered, the league will coép- 
erate with the board of health to maintain a 
pure milk-supply, and particular interest will 


be taken in the cleaning of streets and the col- | je 


lection of garbage. One of the minor activities 
will be to meet and assist immigrants who are 
ignorant of English. Several women who speak 
five languages or more have volunteered to go 











to the wharves, when steamships arrive, and 
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help the newcomers in every possible way. 
One may predict that lonely and bewildered 


strangers will find this no minor activity, but a 


great and generous deed. 
he billboard nuisance seems likely to be 
effectually dealt with at Hartford, where a 


| league has been organized that federates moral 


and religious associations, business and civic 
interests, and clubs of artists and art students 
in a movement to abate it. The league began 
by finding out what it had to contend with, and 
discovered that there were in Hartford boards 
enough to make one continuous board ten feet 
high and more than two miles long. Now it is 
designed to make those who advertise upon the 
boards dispense with pictures—which are some- 
times immoral and generally inartistic — and 
limit themselves to lettering, besides wholly 
removing boards that, by reason of the location, 
are an offense to the landscape. 
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TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


Ff German people do not admire the methods 
by which the young English or American 
woman seeks diversion. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, 
in ‘‘Home Life in Germany,’’ says that she 
has heard German men condemn Englishwomen 
who play games or take walks that make them 
temporarily disheveled. It never seemed to 
occur to them that a woman might think their 
displeasure at her appearance of less account 
than her own enjoyment. ‘‘No,’’ they said. 
‘*Ask not that we should admire Miss Smith. 
She has just come in from a six hours’ walk 
with her brother. Her face is as red as a poppy, 
her blouse is torn, and her boots are thick and 
muddy.’’ 

** As a matter of fact,’’ writes Mrs. Sidgwick, 
‘*T had not asked them to admire Miss Smith. 
Nevertheless, I tried to break a lance for my 
country woman. 

***You will see,’ I assured them, ‘she will 
remove the torn blouse and the ew Ape 
and when she comes down her face will be quite 


pale.’ 

‘**But she often looks like that,’ said one of 
the men. ‘At least once a day she plays a 
game or takes a walk that is more of a strain 
on her appearance than it should be. A joung 
woman must always consider what effect things 
have on her appearance.’ 


as! ‘Why ? Because she is a woman. There 
is no sense in a question like that. It is unan- 
swerable. Every young woman wishes to 


please. 

‘* *But is it not conceivable,’ I asked, ‘that a 
y' woman may sometimes wish to please 
erse 
Miss Smith assures me 
walks and games. Oh, = that you have 
not seen her play here—hockey, for instance, 
and cricket !’ 2 

‘**Verriickt!’ said. the men, in chorus. 
‘Ay woman should not think of herself 
at all. She was created to please us, and it 
does not please us when she wears muddy boots 
and is as red as a poppy; at least, not while 
she is young. When she is married and her 
place is in the kitchen, she may be as red as 
she pleases. That is a different matter.’ 

***Ts it?’ I responded, meekly.’’ 


SO ELOQUENT. 
elsh has the reputation of being a difficult 
language. So far as spelling and pro- 
nunciation are concerned, there can be little 
doubt of this statement. A story quoted from 
the London Chronicle hints at what may be 
the true cause of the trouble. 


A Welshman saluted me in the Welsh shortly 
after I arrived, and I was compelled to confess 
entire ignorance of his meaning. 

“Ah,” he said, turning mae cna to 
English, ‘‘you should learn the Welsh! My 
wife wass English, and she can speak conver- 
So oe So a eit 4 ea 

acknow my shortcomings, an - 
mitted that I had always understood the Welsh 
to be a remarkably eloquent tongue. 

“*Yes, yes, it iss so. Im Welsh a man can 
express exuctly what he means. As for the 
English, I call it not a language at all—only a 
dialect. You haf noted that an Englishman or 
a foreigner in speaking his language waves his 
hands and arms about to help out the meaning 
of the words he hass got to say. But a Welsh- 
man who can speak Welsh well—he hass no 
need to move his hands. In the Welsh he can 
say all that he means.’’ 


that she enjoys long 
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FINDING THE CULPRIT. 


i" article on Biskra, published in the Na- 

tional Geographic Magazine, calls one’s 
attention to that beautiful oasis of the desert. 
Fifty years ago Canon Tristram also found the 
‘*Ziban Queen’’ interesting, and gives his 
impression of the place in his ‘‘Great Sahara.’’ 
One little incident which came under his notice 
gives a curious and effective method of discov- 
ering a criminal. 

One night the office of the Pépiniere was 
broken into and robbed. Suspicion fell on a 
party of Arabs who had been employed about 
the place. ‘They were assembled and examined. 
They were then ordered to draw straws, having 
been carefully told that one of the straws was 
two inches longer than the rest, and that the 
great prophet would undoubtedly discover the 
robber by his drawing the longest straw. <Ac- 
tually, the straws had all been cut the same 


ngth by the ern. 

On being co! » however, three were found 
to be shorter than the others. Three conscience- 
stricken Arabs had cut pieces off of theirs. 
Tnis trio was seized and committed to trial. 
After events proved that they were indeed the 
guilty men. 
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even at the expense of her appearance? |, 


Repairs 


Something needs fixing 
in a hurry. It is too trivial 
to send for the carpenter 
and could be corrected in a 

minute if you had the proper 

tools at hand—in fact, the 

home that has not constant use 

for a hammer, a saw, or tools 
of some sort, hardly exists. 


KEEN KUITER 


Quality Tools 


are the right tools for the home. They are so accurately adjusted a 
novice can work with them successfully—so perfectly tempered that 
they hold their keen edges through lots of hard work. 
For home, shop, garden and farm, Keen Kutter 
Tools are the safest to buy because every 
tool is guaranteed to give satisfaction or 
money will be refunded. 
Look for the name and trademark 
on every tool. 
The name Keen Kutter also 
includes a full line of Scissors 
and Shears, Pocket-knives, 
Razors and Table Cutlery. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COMPANY (inc.), 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 

















WANTE Bright boys and girls wanted to help 

* us advertise and introduce Adams’ 
Mineral Soap, a necessity in every home. Liberal Cash 
Commission or a Gold Watch. Send for full particulars. 





Something more than 
“A Flash in the Pan” 


PUY -WY 
MINERAL SOAP 


Use Adams’ Mineral Soap for cleaning all tin, brass, copper, iron, steel, earthen- 
ware, knives and forks -they will now cleaner and hold ier brillianey longer than if 
cleaned with any other preparation. Use it also for kitchen cabinet, table, floor and 
woodwork. 

Use it also for hard wood and tile floors, marble mantels, washbow!ls, and general 
Ma as Takes finger-marks off doors like magic. Cleans the bath tub instantly, thoroughly, 


As a Hand Soap It Has No Equal. 
It leaves the skin soft, white and clean, and the pure tallow which forms its base prevents 


roughness and chapping. Finally — use it f. . - 
pom ge yg FN pping y e or bathing. It imparts the freshness and buoy 


10 Cents a Cake—Everywhere. 4° °" ‘calc: for it and keep asking 
The Enos Adams Company, Bennington, Vermont. 
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VOLUME 83. 


OR three days Robert 

Barnwell Bannister had 
== been a soldier of the 
United States. On the evening 
of the third day he sat at the 
opening of his tent, studying a 
small volume of infantry tactics 
which had fallen into his hands. 
Inside the tent his comrade and 
tent mate, a young fellow hardly 





older than himself, just in from 
two hours of picket duty, lay resting on 

a rude board couch, with a block of 

wood and a coat for a pillow. 

After a moment he called out, ‘‘Say, 

Bob, here’s a conundrum! What’s the 
difference between a bounty-jumper 
and a —’’ 

‘Oh, keep still!’’ replied Bob, who 
was studying out a peculiarly difficult 
infantry formation, and did not wish to 
be interrupted. 

** All right ; now you’!l never know,’’ 
responded his comrade. 

Above the tent, below it, all about it, 
from Warrenton to Turkey Run, was 
encamped Meade’s great army. Here 
and there camp-fires had been lighted, 
here and there a belated meal was being 
eaten. It was an hour for rest and 
relaxation from the stern duties of war, 
only the picket force being thrown to 
the front in triplicate lines, to protect 
the army from surprise. 

In his suit of army blue Bob Ban- 
nister looked well. Young, enthusi- 
astic, good-natured, he had become at 
once a favorite with the men of his 
company. His every duty, performed 
with intelligence and alacrity, marked 
him, in the eyes of his officers, as one 
destined to promotion. As he sat there 
in the twilight, still studying his book, 
an orderly approached him, and in- 
quired, ‘‘Are you Private Bannister ?’’ 

‘‘That is my name.’’ 

‘*You are wanted at company head- 
quarters. ’’ 

Wondering what it could mean, Bob 
laid aside his book and went with the 
orderly up the company street to the 
captain’s quarters. Inside the tent a 
candle was burning on a rude table, by 
which the captain was seated. Stand- 
ing about against the inner walls were 
a half-dozen men, whose faces the boy 
could not recognize in the semidark- 
ness. 

Bob advanced to within a few paces 
of the table, saluted, and stood at atten- 
tion. 

‘*Private Bannister,’’ said the cap- 
tain, ‘‘do you recognize this person ?’’ 

He nodded as he spoke toward a man 
dressed in civilian costume, standing 
near the entrance to the tent. Bob turned and 
peered into the shadows. The man stepped 
forward. 

‘*Father !’” 

**Rob!’? 

And then Bob rushed into his father’s arms. 

For a moment no one spoke, but the soldiers 
who saw the meeting never forgot it. 

‘*Father, what does it mean?’’ 

Bannister, his voice lost in emotion, pointed 
to a paper lying on the captain’s table. He 
had tried to imagine how Bob would look in 
uniform, but he had not thought to see quite so 
straight, so manly a figure. 

‘*Private Bannister,’’ said the captain, ‘‘your 
father is here in custody of Lieutenant Forsythe, 
who brings with him this letter.’’ 

The captain then read impressively the Presi- 
dent’s letter to General Meade. 

‘“‘This communication,’’ continued the cap- 
tain, ‘‘was delivered to the general command- 
ing, by him indorsed and delivered to the 
division commander, then to the commander of 
our brigade, to the colonel of the regiment, and 
in due course has reached me. It has been 
indorsed as follows by all the officers through 
whose hands it has passed: ‘If not prejudicial 
to the service, let the President’s wish be 
carried out.’ There is, therefore, nothing left 
for me to do except to give the order for your 





discharge, and for the mustering in of your 
father in your place. Permit me to add, how- 
ever, that we shall regret to lose you. During 
your brief term of service you have been a good | 
soldier, a credit to the company and the army.”’ | 

In the silence that followed, the captain rose 
from the table, as if to close the interview. | 
Then Bob found his voice. 

‘*But, Captain Howarth,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t | 
want to be discharged. I want to stay. Iam 
old enough. I can fight. I can’t go back home 
now. It’s simply impossible.’’ 

Among the men standing against the tent | 





| their 
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that night ever again opened his 
lips in complaint of his com 
manders. 

Letters came from Mount Her- 
mon almost daily, 
half-dozen in a bunch. People 
there wanted Rhett Bannister 
and his son to know that they 
were appreciated at home. 

But the letters that came from 


sometimes a 





“ FATHER, WHAT DOES IT MEAN?” 





Mary Bannister, cheerful and 
hopeful, were those that brought mcst 
joy. She was not to the 
dangers that surrounded her loved ones 
night and day. She knew well that 
any mail might bring her terrible tidings 
about one or both of them. But such 
anxiety was as nothing to the agony 
of mind she had endured through many 
weeks before her son and her husband 
went down to the war. And as theve 
drifted up to her ears now and aguin 
news of the brave conduct and manly 
bearing of those so near and dear to 
her, she went about her household 
labors happy in the thought that from 
this time forth she could look any man 
or woman in the face and say, ‘‘Be- 
hold, my heroes !’’ 

One day there came to Rhett Ban- 
nister a letter from Sarah Jane Stark. 
Over the first two pages Bannister 
laughed like a boy, but when he had 
finished the last line tears were stream- 
ing down his face. 

**To think,’’ she wrote, ‘‘that the 
one-time copperhead of Mount Hermon 
is serving his country in the ranks! I 
would give Billy, my cat, to see you in 
your blue uniform, and you know how 
much I love Billy. And that dear boy ! 
I never cried about a boy in my life 
before, you know that; but I ery about 
that boy of yours every time I hear from 


insensible 


him. I’m so proud of him, and so fond 
of him! Heaven bless both of you! 
‘I’ve induced Mary Bannister to 


come up to town with Louise and live 
with me this winter. I’ve got a big 
house and plenty of room, and I want 
company, and I want her. She’s such 
a dear, brave, patient little woman, and 
we’ ll have a glorious time together.’’ 

So, with no disquietude on account 
of their loved ones at home, Rhett 
Bannister and his son faced the enemy, 
and with their comrades in arms, fared 
on. 

When Grant, in the spring of 1864, 
began his arduous and bloody campaign 
from the Rappahannock to the Rapidan, 
and from the Rapidan to the James, 
they were in the forefront of the 
conflict. Out from the tangled depths 
of the Wilderness, from the forest 


wall there was a buzz of approving voices. | the winter rains of Virginia were coldest and | scarred by fire and shell, from the ghastly 


Rhett Bannister put his arm about the boy’s 
shoulders affectionately. 


most piercing, when food was scarce and fora- | 
ging forbidden, when Meade, 


} 
under whom the | 


**You’re right, my son,’’ he said, ‘‘you’re | soldiers had fought at Gettysburg, was discred- | 


right. I shouldn’t have asked it.’’ 

Then Lieutenant Forsythe stepped forward. 

‘*May I make a suggestion?’’ he said. 
talked much with this man on my way down 
here. I believe he will 
earnest soldier. The son has already proved 
his ability and patriotism. Why not keep them 
both? I am sure it will not militate against 
the spirit of the President’s order.’’ 

**Right you are!’’ exclaimed Sergeant An- 
derson, stepping out from the shadows where 
he had stood. 

**Good!’’ said the other men. 

In less than two hours Rhett Bannister was 
also a soldier of the United States. So he and 
his son -served their country in the ranks. 
They ate by the same camp-fire, slept in the 
same rude tent, and marched, shoulder to 
shoulder, through the autumn mists and the 
winter slush and mud of Virginia. 

At Mine Run, a month after they were sworn 
in, they had their first baptism of fire, and bore 
themselves with such coolness and bravery as 
to elicit compliments from Captain Howarth. 
In winter quarters, with the monotony of 
camp life and the round of daily duties pressing 
on them, their spirits never flagged. Both by 
precept and example they taught courage and 
cheerfulness to all their company. 

When, occasionally, a spirit of dissatisfaction 


| Showed in the ranks, it was Rhett Bannister, 


cool and logical, who counseled patience, who 
pointed out to them their duty and appealed to 
patriotism, and never without success. 
**His influence with the soldiers,’’ said Captain 
Howarth, one day, ‘‘ 
martial.’ 

There was one time in particular when 
murmurings of discontent broke forth, when 


| not know, was given supreme command ; 
**T | the authorities at Washington seemed stricken | 


make a good and | 





is worth a thousand courts | 


ited and displaced, and Grant, whom they did 


when | 


with lethargy and blindness, and the anti-war | 


sentiment in the North, increasing with dan- 
gerous rapidity, came to ears and hearts in the 
ranks not unwilling to receive it. 

Then Rhett Bannister, the one-time hater of 
the administration, detractor of the army, de- 
nouncer of the war, went out among his com- 
rades, from tent to tent, urging duty, pleading 
patriotism, counseling patience. 

‘You think you have troubles,’ he said 
one night to a group of murmuring men, 
*‘yvou think you have hardships and burdens 
and afflictions in the service of your country. 
Let me tell you something. I have seen 
Abraham Lincoln. I have talked with him. 
I have read in his sad eyes and hollow 


” 





cheeks and the lines creasing his forehead | 


the story of his suffering. Boys, that 
is bearing the burdens of this country 
the woes of her people on his heart. Every 
drop of blood that is shed is as though it came 
from his body, every groan of a wounded sol- 
dier is as though it came from his lips, 
tear that is shed by those left desolate is as 
though it furrowed his face. You cannot con- 
ceive the immensity of the burden he is bear- 
ing, or the weight of suffering he endures. 
Yet he is patiently, faithfully, earnestly, prayer- 
fully, with tremendous power of will and 
strength of soul, pressing on and on toward 
the hoped-for end, and by God’s grace he is 
going soon to bring us all back out of the 
shadows of war into the light of a victorious 
peace. Boys, when you think you have burdens 
to bear, remember Abraham Lincoln. ’’ 

No man who heard those impassioned words 


man | 
and | 


| 


every | 


| ning, 


field, with its blood-soaked herbage and its 
piled-up heaps of dead, they came unscathed. 

At Spottsylvania Court House and up and 
down and across the North Anna, through all 
|of May, they marched and fought. At Cold 
Harbor, .in the early days of June, they faced, 
with their comrades, the merciless fire of those 
Confederate riflemen, until, scorched and with- 
ered, the Union army, with ten thousand dead 
and wounded on the field, retired from the 
hopeless and unequal contest. Yet father and 
son came out of it without serious injury. 

Again, in the awful fiasco before Petersburg, 
in the crater left by the exploding mine, 
hemmed in, helpless, horribly entangled, black 
soldiers and white falling by hundreds under 
the pitiless enfilading fire of a thousand down- 
pointed Confederate guns, even from that pit 
of death they escaped. 

As his officers had predicted from the begin- 
Bob Bannister was rapidly promoted. 
For meritorious conduct, for brave deeds, to fill 
vacancies above him as the grim tragedy of 
war played itself out, he donned his corporal’s 
stripes, exchanged them for a sergeant’s, added 
the orderly’s diamond, and finally, in the fall 
of 1864, his shoulders were decorated with the 
straps of a lieutenant. 

When this happened his company held a 
jubilee. He was a mere boy indeed, not long 
past eighteen, possibly the youngest commis- 
sioned officer in the Army of the Potomac; but 
the men of his command trusted him, believed 
in him, loved him, and would have followed 
him wherever he chose to lead. 


But Rhett Bannister was not promoted. 
That was not, however, the fault of his offi- 
cers. Nor was it that his conduct was not 


splendidly soldierlike and meritorious; it was 
simply because he would not have it so. After 
Cold Harbor Captain Baker called him one 
night to company headquarters, —Howarth had 
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long ago been invalided home,—and said to 
him, ‘‘Bannister, I am going to make a ser- 
geant of you.’’ 

‘*But, Captain —’’ protested Rhett Bannister. 

‘‘Oh, I know how you feel, but there’s 
no help for it,’’? insisted Captain Baker. 
‘*Brady’s dead, Holbert’s a prisoner, and 
Powelton and Gray can’t do the work. 
You must take it.’’ 

‘‘Captain, I beg of you not to do it. Be 
good tome. T’ll fight anywhere. I’ll take 
any mission. I’ll face any danger. But I 
can’t accept an office in the army of the 
United States. I told you this when you 
spoke of making me a corporal. I repeat 
it now. If I were to accept this honor I 
never could fight again; I never could look 
the boys in the face again, I would feel 
so cowardly and ashamed and dismayed. 
Don’t do it, captain, I beseech you, don’t 
do it! Let me fight in the ranks, and be 
contented and happy as I am to-night.’’ 

The captain gave heed to his protest, 
knowing that it came from his heart; and 
so he continued to fight in the ranks, hon- 
ored, trusted and loved by all his com- 
rades. 

In the midst of the political campaign of 
1864, when the contest for the office of 
President of the United States was stirring 
the North as no political contest had ever 
stirred it before; when Lincoln’s enemies 
felt that they had won the victory, and that 
the battle of the ballots on election day would 
only ratify it; when Lincoln himself gave 
up the. hope that he would be permitted 
to lead the nation back to peace and safety; 
when it seemed only the votes of the soldiers in 
the field could by any possibility save the day, 
Rhett Bannister turned politician, and went out 
electioneering. 

From man to man he went, from company to 
company, from regiment to regiment, earnest, 
anxious, persuasive, pleading with his whole 
heart and soul the cause of Abraham Lincoln. 
And when the November ballots were counted, 
and the overwhelming majority proved that the 
people in the North, as well as the soldiers in 
the field, had confidence in the great war Presi- 
dent, no heart in the Army of the Potomac 
beat with more exultant pride and unbounded 
happiness than did the heart of Rhett Ban- 
nister, the Lincoln conscript. 

In March came the President’s second inau- 
guraladdress. A newspaper containing a report 
of it floated early into camp, and came into 
Bannister’s hands. He read the address again 
and again. Then he called together the men 
who were fond of listening to him, and read it 
to them. 

‘“‘You will not find,’’? he said, ‘‘in all his- 
tory, nor in all literature, a clause so sublime 
in thought, so simple in diction, so sweet with 
divine charity as this. Listen: ‘With malice 
toward none, with charity for all, with firm- 
ness in the right as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in; to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and for 
his widow and his orphan, to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations.’ 

‘‘Gentlemen, that is Abraham Lincoln, than 
whom no man who ever lived in America has 
had a higher aim, a sweeter spirit, or a more 
prophetic vision.’’ 

All winter Grant had sat before Petersburg, 
grim, silent, relentless, pushing here and there, 
ever a little farther to the front, seeking the 
exhaustion of his enemy, waiting for the aus- 
picious moment to let fall the blow which 
should lead quickly to the inevitable end. To 
Lee’s army, looking from the heights on the 
tented foe in front of them by day, on the 
thousand camp-fires gleaming there at night, it 
seemed as if a ravenous monster, white-toothed, 
fiery-eyed, lay crouching before them, waiting 
pitilessly until they should fall, exhausted, 
into its clutches. Surely no soldier, no army, 
ever held out more bravely against more fearful 
odds, in more desperate straits, than did this 
remnant of Lee’s war-worn host, in its final 
effort to save the Confederate capital. Yet 
every drum-beat trembling on the soft spring 
air was but the knell of Richmond’s hope; 
every passing hour brought nearer and nearer 
her unavoidable doom. 

Late in March’ Grant threw out a force on 
his left, under Sheridan, to meet and turn and 
crush, if possible, Lee’s right flank, and thus 
precipitate the fall of Petersburg. It was at 
Five Forks that the two armies met and clashed 
in the last decisive battle of the war. Over- 
whelmed in front, cut Off from the main col- 
umn on the left, borne down upon from the 
rear, fighting twice its numbers on every side, 
the little army of Confederate veterans, with a 
thousand of its men already captured, and a 
thousand lying dead and wounded along the 
barricades, broke and fled to the west, only the 
darkness of night saving it from utter annihila- 
tion at the hands of Sheridan’s pursuing 
cavalry. 

But on that field of Five Forks, after the 
biue-clad host had swept across the enemy’s 
redoubts and only the grim harvest of battle 











was left, Rhett Bannister lay, at the edge of 
the White Oak Road, his shoulder pierced by a | 
Minie ball, his dim eyes seeking vainly for his 
son. And just beyond lay Bob, stretched on | 
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the greensward, his blood-splashed face turned | conflict, to the exultant shouts of the victors, 
upward to the twilight sky, seeing nothing, | to the heart-stirring ery of that father who 
knowing nothing of battle or victory, of friend | would joyously have given his own life that 
or foe, deaf alike to the dying thunders of the | his son might live. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


ORAWN BY STROTHMANN. 





“ ALONG WITH MY WOOD,” . 












Wi mam HE people of Mecca 
’ Bs) Summit said that Miss 
Mehitable Winthrop, 
postmistress and general store- 
keeper, was ‘‘one to speak her mind.’’ There- 
fore, as she picked up her date stamp one April 
morning and brought it down with a whack on 
the ink-pad, she spoke her mind emphatically 
to the dozen or more collected in the room, 
waiting for their mail. 

‘‘They must be poor and they may be shift- 
less,’’ said Mehitable, ‘‘but they’re strangers 
in a strange land, and when I get to it I’m 
going to call.’’ She referred to the five new- 
comers in the long-unused yellow house below 
the Summit. 

‘Well, as for me, I shall not call!’’? Mrs. 
Cramer spoke with asperity, her upper lip and 
nose ascending to a yet higher plane than that to 
which nature had raised them. Mrs. Cramer, 
formerly of Patchunk City, was professedly 
careful of her social relations. ‘‘The children 
wanted to go there yesterday and play with the 
boys, but do you suppose I’d let them? No, 
indeed !’’ Mrs. Cramer’s head followed the 
incline of her nose. ‘‘Dear only knows what 
they’d catch !’” 

Edward Heiner tipped his chair back against 
the counter. Heiner’s farm adjoined the lot con- 
taining the yellow house. ‘‘They came between 
two days,’’ he declared, suspiciously. ‘‘ At night 
when I went to bed they wa’n’t there, and in 
the morning when I got up, there they was.’’ 

Uncle Billy Loss, aiding his niece Mehitable 
with the mail, pushed his spectacles along the 
bridge of his nose toward his eyes, and read 
aloud the inscription on an envelope: ‘‘ ‘Mrs. 
D. C. Peasley.’ That must be them,’’ and he 
tucked the letter into the pigeonhole allotted 
to such P’s as did not rent a post-office box. 

Mrs. Cramer drew her lips up scornfully. 
‘*Well, let them call that wants to! I don’t 
intend to get any nearer the inside of that house. 
I can see in from our house, and that’s enough ! 
There’s nothing to see except bare floors and 
a stove. There are shades at the windows,— 
not a curtain, mind you,—and they keep ’em 
rolled clear to the tops of the windows —’’ 

Here the outer door swung open with a jangling 
of the call-bell fixed to the top, and three boys 
of assorted sizes trailed up to the counter and 
looked over. They were hatless, wore gaping 
shoes and long blue overalls. They secured 
the letter addressed to Mrs. Peasley and fled 
down the hill toward the yellow house, while 
Mrs. Cramer continued, triumphantly : 

‘‘There! Don’t they look like little vaga- 
bonds? I don’t believe the entire family has a 
hat among ’em. They go wandering around 
over the hills in this awful slush and mud 
without hats. I believe myself they’re Gipsies.’’ 

‘*The man looks sickly,’’? spoke Miss Mehit- 
able, from behind the stack of post-office boxes. 

*Sickly or lazy !’’ amended Edward Heiner. 

Mrs. Cramer stepped to the stack of post- 
boxes. ‘‘Huh! Is this all for me? Haven’t 
I got a letter? Well, those that want to call, 
may!’’ And with this parting shot at Mehita- 
ble, Mrs. Cramer left with her nose high in air. 

The following day Mrs. Cramer’s nose formed 
an exclamation-point as she entered the post- 
office. ‘Those people,’’ she began, ‘‘all flocked 
up to our back door yesterday, as cool as you 
please, while I was sweeping the stoop, and 
began to talk. I tell you, I finished sweeping 
in a hurry and got inside !’’ 

‘*Probably,’’ spoke Mehitable, ‘‘they’re lone- 
some, coming out of the city.’’ 

‘‘Why did they come, then?’’ asked Edward 
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His auditors were interested, 


but uninformed. The question, 

however, seemed flooded with light a few days 
later, when a certain drummer from Patchunk 
City arrived, abounding, as usual, in general 
information. 

‘*‘Doesn’t that yellow house belong to Judge 
Anger down in Patchunk City?’’ inquired the 
drummer. 

‘*Yes, it does,’’ replied Heiner. 

The drummer, looking with satisfaction at 
the depleted candy-case, continued, meditatively, 
“*T wonder if that family ain’t the Peasleys that 
used to live in the alley back of us. If so, you 
people better put new locks on your hen-houses 
and cellar doors. Of course, I don’t know that 
they’re the same—man, his wife and a mess of 
hungry children —’’ 

*‘Guess you’ve hit the nail on the head,’’ 
responded Edward Heiner. ‘‘It’s no work and 
a deal of wander with ’em. Guess they know 
the premises of every one in Mecca by this 
time, prowling round as they do.’’ 

**T haven’t wanted to speak of it before,’’ in- 
terrupted Mrs. Cramer, with seeming reluctance 
and real pride, ‘‘but I’ve kept my eye on ’em, 
and that’s exactly the conclusion I’ve come to. 
I’ve seen ’em troop past our outside cellar door 
too often not to think !”’ 

Edward Heiner scratched his head. ‘‘That 
beats me!’’ he ejaculated. ‘‘Now I’d not 
thought of that, but if it’s so, it explains —’’ 
He paused. ‘‘But then, I may be mistaken.’’ 
He closed one eye, turned the other ceilingward, 
and could not be induced to say more. 

Before the lapse of an hour Mrs. Cramer had 
telephoned the partial history of the Peasleys 
far and wide in the neighborhood. 

‘You can put two and two together always,’’ 
she telephoned, ‘‘with what the drummer knows 
about ’em and what Edward Heiner and we 
have seen with our own eyes.’’ 

A day later Edward Heiner strolled into the 
office, chewing a straw, every line of his face 
telling of information yet to be revealed. 

‘“‘What is it?’’ asked Uncle Billy Loss, to 
whom Heiner’s face was as an open book. 

Heiner looked attentively into his hat, and 
transferred the straw into the opposite corner of 
his mouth. Finally he spoke, his eyes fixed on 
his post-office box: ‘‘Last week I had six cords 
of wood piled up behind the hen-house. We 
haven’t used a stick of it —’’ 

‘*Well?’’? His audience crowded more closely. 

**To-day I measured it, and it fell short a 
cord !’” 

The audience gasped, and were all speaking 
at once when Mrs. Cramer arrived. She opened 
the door and her mouth simultaneously. 

‘*Things have come to a pretty pass,’’ she 
announced, ‘‘when we have to put everything 
under lock and key! Didn’t I tell you I’ve 
noticed the Peasleys looking down our cellar- 
way? Well, last night I wanted some pineapple 
for supper, and I went down-cellar to bring upa 
can, and there wasn’t a can left, not one, and 









Heiner, sliding down on his 
shoulder-blades. 





I hadn’t used those pineapples near up!’’ 
A long-drawn exclamation from the assem- | 
blage rewarded Mrs. Cramer’s announcement. | 
Then Miss Mehitable’s voice cut in: ‘‘How | 
many more cans are you sure you ought to | 
have, Nancy ?’’ 

**At least a dozen!’’ retorted Mrs. Cramer, 
impatiently. Then to her next-door neighbor 
she added, in a lower tone, ‘‘Dear me! How 
disagreeably Hetty can speak, can’t she?’’ 

This was the beginning of trouble for Mecca 








Summit. Each day fresh thefts were reported 
in the post-office. 

‘*T had thirty hens a month ago,’’ declared 
Luke Cary, ‘‘and last night after they’d gone to 

roost I counted and found just twenty-five 
—yes, only twenty-five! I don’t wonder 
that Peasley tribe can live by tramping our 
fields. We’ve got to get rid of them some- 
how.’’ 

‘TI tell you what I’m going to do!’’ 
exclaimed Miss Mehitable, suddenly emer- 
ging into view from behind the post-boxes. 

‘*Well?’? Every one looked at her ex- 
pectantly. 

She glanced about thoughtfully. ‘‘No, 
come to think, I won’t tell till- it’s done. 
It’s generally better to do things first and 
tell of them afterwards.’’ 

A disappointed protest arose, but Miss 
Mehitable closed her lips firmly and sat 
down in front of her desk, merely adding, 
‘*As for us, we haven’t missed a thing or 
locked up a thing.’’ 

Several days later Uncle Billy had a 
different tale to tell, while Mehitable kept 
silence, but looked worried. 

‘“‘l’ve been rummaging around some,’’ 
proclaimed Uncle Billy, joyfully,—Uncle 
Billy had felt actually chagrined at being 
behindhand in the matter of losses,—‘‘and 
finally thought to look after our pork. 
We don’t use much this time of year, and 
I hadn’t thought of it in a long time. 
Now we always keep it in a big earthen- 
ware crock on a swing-shelf in the east 
cellar. I know,’’ with emphasis and a 

glance directed at his niece, ‘‘that the crock 
was there when I fixed the shelf two weeks 
ago, and now,’’ with another glance toward 
Mehitable, ‘‘I’m sure it ain’t there or nowhere 
else in the cellar, for I’ve hunted high and low. 
Of course, I’m not saying who has made off 
with that crock of pork.’’ 

‘“Of course not,’’ laughed Mrs.Cramer. ‘‘All 
you can do is to put two and two together !’’ 
Then, sweetly, ‘‘Hetty, have you hunted for 
the pork ?”” 

‘““T’ve not had time to make a thorough 
search, ’’ admitted Miss Mehitable. 

‘*Something,’’ declared Heiner, ‘‘must be 
done. We must rid the place of those thieves. 
I object to helping support an able - bodied 
family.’’ 

*‘So do I,’’? came in a chorus, Uncle Billy 
adding, ‘‘That pork of ours was the finest we’d 
ever had. I’ll miss it powerfully in beet greens, 
but then—it’s gone.’’ 

‘*Along with my wood,’’ said Heiner. 

**And my cans of fruit —’’ 

**And my hens —’’ 

But here the chorus was swelled by so many 
voices that the words blended and were lost. 

‘‘What does Hetty think now ?’’ laughed Mrs. 
Cramer. ‘‘Better go down and call, hadn’t 
you?”’ 

But Miss Mehitable, stamping letters, had 
nothing to say that day. The next time, how- 
ever, that the denizens of the Summit collected 
in the post-office she had something to say, 
and being accustomed to ‘‘speak her mind,’’ 
said it without circumlocution, waiting only 
until Mrs. Cramer arrived, and the drummer 
from Patchunk City was leaning over the 
candy-case. 

‘That pork,’’— Mehitable’s voice soared 
above the chatter and commanded instant atten- 
tion, while Uncle Billy dodged behind the post- 
boxes, —‘‘that pork of ours is down-cellar, where 
it has been all the time. I found the crock over 
in the dirt-bin, where Uncle Billy set it two 
weeks ago when he fixed the swing-shelf.’’ 

She paused, and silence continued to be the 
portion of the little group. Uncle Billy cleared 
his throat in an embarrassed manner, while 
Edward Heiner slid uneasily down on his 
shoulder-blades. 

**And now,’’ continued Miss Mehitable, ‘‘I’ ll 
tell you what I did. I sat down ten days ago 
and wrote to Judge Anger, asking him what 
sort of a family he’d put in the yellow 
house.’’ 

The drummer spun round on his heel. Heiner 
slid farther down in his chair, and Mrs. Cramer 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh!’’ faintly. 

Miss Mehitable smiled grimly. ‘‘The answer 
came in this mail. The judge writes me that 
he can answer for it that they’re a respectable 
set, because it’s his only daughter and her 
family. He says they’ve come unencumbered 
with unnecessary furniture and clothes because 
they wanted to live out-of-doors all the time 
and not have much to see to—her husband is in 
poor health —’’ ; 

Here the drummer broke in, laughing. His 
was the only laughing face in the post-office. 
‘‘Come to think of it, my wife said that family 
in the alley is named Beasley—they’re there 
yet ? 

Heiner reached for the door-knob in visible 
embarrassment. He viewed the early May 
landscape outside attentively. ‘‘I’ve forgot to 
speak of it, but a few days ago I got a telephone 
message from Hank,—it was Hank that brought 
my wood,—he said he’d overlooked that sixth 
cord and would bring it along to-day.’’ The 
door opened quickly, and Heiner blended with 
the landscape. 

‘And the canned fruit?’’ Miss Mehitable 
began, but Mrs. Cramer was already out in the 
road, walking rapidly homeward. 
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MINING engineer is simply an engi- 
neer engaged in mining; and the 
=——— engineering part of mining comprises 
the opening of mines, the support of their walls 
and roofs, the extraction of ore, coal or rock, —. > 
the hauling and hoisting of men and materials, ecretory ef the American 
the drainage, lighting and ventilation of the | direct all these departments. 
mine-workings. These operations involve civil, | Generally, in those days, he 
mechanical, electric or hydraulic engineering ; | knew more than his associates. 
and consequently the mining engineer must be | But his knowledge in these particulars must 
The pecu-| have been, in most cases, incidental and 
liarity of his profession is that the work is| superficial. Nowadays the geological, engi- 
largely done underground, and therefore involves | neering, commercial and metallurgical depart- 
some special difficulties and dangers. ments are much more clearly separated; but it 
The penalty for mistakes is sometimes very | is still an advantage to a mining engineer to be 
heavy. Bad ventilation in a coal-mine may | acquainted with the principles and practise of 
cause, not merely a lot of headaches, like bad | the other departments. 
ventilation in a building, but explosion and} The economic geologist aspires to become an 
conflagration, destroying hundreds of lives. | ‘‘expert’’ authority, consulted by many different 
Bad civil engineering, in the support of the| clients. The metallurgist, beginning in the 
walls of a deep shaft, may lead to the collapse | assay office, hopes to be in time the superin- 
of the shaft, imprisoning the miners below. | tendent of great smelting - works; while the 
Bad mechanical engineering in the construction | mining engineer, starting probably as a mine 
and care of machinery may result in the breaking | surveyor, has the chance of rising to the position 
of a steel rope, precipitating a cage-load of men | of mine manager, and even of general manager, 
hundreds of feet to certain death. ‘if he has it in him’’—that is, if, besides per- 
On the other hand, mining is not, on the | forming his own duties faithfully and well, he 
whole, an extrahazardous or unhealthy occu- | shows, at every step of promotion, a knowledge 
pation. Those of us who spend much time | of the department next to his own. 
underground come to feel ourselves safer there There are now a score of good American 
than anywhere else. Three or four perils are | schools in which mining engineering is taught, 
constantly present, and must not be carelessly | and the supply of mining engineers is said to 
disregarded ; but scores of accidents which befall | be greater than the demand. I am not quite 
the laborer on the surface never happen below. | sure as to that; but this much is certainly true 
The definition of a mining engineer which I |—that the prizes in this profession are few, 
gave at the beginning omits many things gen- | because the number of large mines, calling for 
erally supposed to belong to that profession. | extremely able managers, is small, compared 
The truth is that, in this country especially, | with the number of establishments requiring 
mining engineers often used to be, and some- | good civil, mechanical and electrical engineers. 
times still are, called upon to perform many | On the other hand, I believe that in this, as in 
duties outside of mining engineering proper. every other profession, there is ‘‘room at the 
Forty or fifty years ago there were no top,’’ although nobody can hope to reach the 
American schools for mining engineers, and the | top without a long, hard climb. 
graduates of European schools were in great I receive many letters from boys who wish to 


demand to take charge of new mining enter- | become mining engineers, or from fathers who | 


prises, especially in the wild, unsettled regions | have this ambition for their sons; and it is 
of the far West. They were employed, for | evident that the writers have heard about the 
instance, to say whether a particular property, | large salaries paid to certain eminent mining 
showing signs of valuable ore, would be profit- | engineers, and fancy that this profession offers 
able as a mine, and could be safely purchased | a quick and easy road to wealth and fame. No 
at a given price for that purpose. mistake could be greater. I happen to know 
that the sensational stories upon which it is 
based are reckless and monstrous exaggerations. 
But if reduced to the comparatively modest 
‘sure HIS is something which cannot be posi- | proportions of truth, they simply show that 
cn & y) tively declared by anybody. The man | certain men receive as advisers, not merely as 
who can form the most valuable opinion | mining engineers, large salaries and fees. 
of it is the economic geologist, who has studied | This rank they have earned by hard profes- 
that particular branch of geology, and has exam- | sional work, incorruptible integrity and loyalty, 
ined a great many different mines in all stages, so | and immensely wide experience, besides the 
that he can, to some extent, judge of the impor- | good fortune which gave them the opportunities 
tance of the surface signs. He ought either to be | they were brave to seize and competent to use. 
a mining engineer also, or else to have the advice | A young law student may hope to be a judge ; 
of a competent mining engineer, because the | but he knows well enough that he must prove 
manner and cost of working the proposed mine | himself a good lawyer first, and that out of 
and of disposing of the product are part of his | thousands of good lawyers only a few become 
problem. But a first-rate mining engineer, who | famous and rich, and still fewer receive the 
has spent many years at one mine, may be not | highest honors of the bench. 
an economic geologist at all. The same is true of our great mining engi- 
Then they used to expect the mining engineer | neers. Their success may serve to stimulate 
to know all about everything connected with | ambition, but not to measure the average re- 
the enterprise, including often the building and | ward, even of intelligent fidelity. And I must 
running of a stamp-mill or a smelting-furnace, | add that in this, as in every other line, the all- 
and the management of the commercial part of | essential element of success is a moral one. I 
the business. Sometimes he knew enough to/ am not writing for young men who are willing 


What Was Expected of Him. 
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HAVE seen many beautiful and won- 
derful things in my life, but nothing 

more satisfying to expectation than 
Taormina and Etna. 

We had come from Palermo along the north- 
ern coast, with its fringe of mountains, and 
went on deck in the golden morning to find 
ourselves in a tranquil, spacious, glittering 
harbor, shaped in its bounds like a sickle, in 
the curve of which sat Messina,—the scene of 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Much Ado about Nothing,’’ 
—stately, arcaded and pillared, with fleets of 
high-prowed, lateen-rigged, gaily-painted boats 
snug among more modern vessels along its | opposite shore,—from Reggio, where the rail- 
teeming wharves. way from the north ends,—and she had on 

The scent of oranges and lemons in fruit and | board the train that left Naples for Messina the 
in blossom mixed with the sea air of the rush- | previous evening, a wonder that would have 
ing strait between Sicily and the mainland of | been greater to Ulysses than any he ever 
Calabria —that famous strait up which we | described. All people who visit Italy feel that 
could see the face of Scylla and the churning | they must see Sicily. They come in thousands 
of Charybdis, the rock and the whirlpool which | and they never regret it. It has some level 
before and after the days of Homer ensnared | and barren areas here and there, but if it is 
the mariners of old. The neighborhood was full | not the most beautiful island in the world it 
of terrors for the ancients. Not far away is the | comes very near to the superlative, and speaking 
inextinguishable Stromboli, belching smoke and | about it or writing about it, one feels like the 
flame now, as it did when it was believed to be | man who could not find language to describe 
the forge of Vulcan; and fifty miles or so| Venice, and satisfied himself, and probably the 
down the coast they still point to the boulders | receiver of his letter, by saying, ‘‘I am in 
which the monster Polyphemus hurled at the | Venice. O Venice! Ah, Venice!’’ Ah, Sicily! 
adventurous Ulysses. Sicily as it was so recently ! 

But what a caressing peace possessed the| You cannot see Etna or Taormina from 
scene that summer morning less than three | Messina. They are hidden by the clustered 
years ago! Gray and lilac-colored mountains, | mountains, which all along the coast descend 
bathed in golden mist, climbed above the roofs, | into the sea, the bluest sea imaginable, a sea 
towers and campaniles of the city. And other | with the luster and softness of turquoise satin, 
mountains, higher yet, softened by meshes of | fringed with feathery, flashing ermine where it 
olives and vines, faced them on the Calabrian | ruffles on the shore. But an hour’s ride in the 
shore across the shimmering strait, through | train discloses them. 
which the ships pass to and from the Levant,| The train speeds across the beds of intermittent 
India, China and Australia. 











| Streams, which rush and overflow the banks 

An ungainly, turtle-like craft was plowing | after rain, and then run dry ; through meadows, 
her way toward us and the curving harbor |and orchards of oranges, lemons and _ figs; 
from a scattered, white, embowered town on the | through vineyards, and endless plantations of 
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to ‘‘get rich quick,’’ at what- 
ever cost of character. Such 
persons can gamble in mining 

speculations, as in many others. And such 

gamblers do, I confess, sometimes win large 
sums, although of the many I have known, 
nearly all have lost their gains, as well as their 
good name, before they got through. 

But no man holds for years a position in 
which he is highly paid unless he has proved 
himself to be, and to have been always, not only 
technically competent, but conscientiously care- 
ful and incorruptibly trustworthy. 


The Fascination of His Work. 


FTER this wise, and perhaps somewhat 

tiresome warning, I may add, without 
== fear of misleading any reader, that the 
profession of the mining engineer still presents, 
although perhaps not so abundantly as half a 
century ago, the prospect of interesting and 
even romantic adventure. Once the youth who 
yearned ‘‘strange countries for to see’’ joined a 
| crusade or a company of ‘‘free lances.’’ The 
| romance of war has been pretty completely 


enemy at all, still less charge him with a loud 
hurrah. 

Next to the fury of battle came the fascination 
of the sailor’s life. But that, too, is gone. The 
whales have been decimated, the sails have given 
place to the screw, and the ocean mariner chiefly 
swabs decks or stokes furnaces. 

Then succeeded the era of the hunting of big 
game as an outlet for the energy and ambition 
of young men. But the big game is already 
scarce; all the buffaloes have been butchered ; 
even President Roosevelt cannot find a bear, 
except after many days of tramping, with the 
| aid of a host of men and dogs. 

Meanwhile, as a substitute for all these manly 
exercises, athletic sports have come into vogue. 
Yet even these show some symptoms of deca- 
dence, like those which presaged the fall of 
Rome. To sit on benches and shout (I believe 
the modern term is ‘‘root,’’ but why’), while 
others ‘‘do or die,’’ is not ‘‘athletic,’’ and can- 
not satisfy, in that respect, the general need of 
bodily exercise. Our sports are training a 
chosen few only. 

Really, as it seems to me, the one worthy 
contest left for the young men of the twentieth 
century is the contest with the conditions and 
forces of nature; the one worthy conquest is 
the conquest of new realms for civilization and 
industry. 

More than half a century ago we began this 
great campaign on our Pacific slope; and ‘‘the 
winning of the West’’ which followed was so 
glorious a chapter of history that I have often 
boasted of it to my younger colleagues, telling 
them that whatever they might achieve in this 
century, they could not surpass the last, because 
there were no more such worlds to conquer. 
But I have lived to witness similar wonders 
wrought in Ontario, British Columbia and the 
Yukon Territory, as well as in our own Alaska, 
and to note in Mexico, in Central and South 
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olives, dipped in the silvery mist of their own 
color. These and multitudes of flowers, laurels, 
myrtle, cypress and pine appear out of one 
window, and out of the other the blue strait 
leading into the Mediterranean and the Ionian 
Sea, and the shimmering mountains of Calabria 
pointing to the very tip of Italy’s boot. 

We alight and drive up a white, spiral, pre- 
cipitous road that seems to be shut in by a 
screen of sunny pictures, pictures of mountain- 
| tops, of flat-roofed houses, small and large, all 
| dipped in pale, atmospheric tints of yellow, pink, 
| blue and green; of happy valleys flowing with 
| milk and honey, oil and nectar, and of no 
shadows but those the sleeping mountains cast 
into the turquoise bowl of the sea. The sky, 
| too, is of turquoise, and has not a cloud in it. 
| Masses of rose geranium mantle the glaring 
walls, and vines in bud and blossom drip over 
|them. Children of rich copper-bronze com- 
plexion and luminous eyes follow us, and smi- 
ling and laughing throw 
carriage. Guitars tinkle, and songs are borne 
|down the scented air. Charles Lever said, 
| ‘Everything sings in Italy, from bugs to bary- 
| tones.’” 

They are pictures that we see, but all of them 
| are nature’s own, all real. 

And then, when we have climbed a thou- 
sand feet, we come at the top of the hill upon 
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America, in Africa, Siberia and China the signs 
of a great new era of industrial progress. 

In all such victories of modern civilization 
the mining engineer has been the leader. It 
was mining that inspired the Spanish conquerors 
of Mexico and Peru, and even furnished to the 
European colonists in North America their 
commercial hope and inspiration. It was mining 
that settled California, and afterward the whole 
imperial domain between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Pacific. Mining peopled and fostered 
the Australasian commonwealths, and trans- 
formed the political and industrial conditions of 
Africa. 

Everywhere and always it has been the 
pioneer of all other industries and factors in 
human progress. 

Hence, even now, the mining engineer who 


chooses to make the sacrifice of home comforts ~ 


| may take part, at the very front, in the world- 
| battle of the twentieth century. And he need 
not fear that, whether at home or abroad, his 
life will be without thrilling incident. 

Even in free America he may have to stand 
with heroic fidelity in defense of the property 
of his employers against violence, like Arthur 
Collins. Or in case of some awful catastrophe, 
he may have to lead the forlorn hope that de- 
scends into the shadow of death, upon the 
slender chance of rescue; for noblesse oblige, 
and the code of honor among us is that, upon 
such an errand, the engineer goes at the head. 

Or he may have to encounter savage or foreign 
foes, as did Pumpelly and King and Janin in 
the days of the Apaches in Arizona, or some 
of our American engineers in the Transvaal, 
notably that illustrious hero, George Labram, 
who performed unparalleled feats of technical 
| Skill in the defense of Kimberley, and who was 
| killed by a chance shot in the very hour of 
victory. 


The ‘‘Tightest Places.’’ 


¥ OME years ago I was called to preside at 
ben one of the monthly dinners then held by 
=——— the Engineers’ Club of New York City. 
At many previous dinners we had had toasts in 
honor of the various branches of the profession, 
including the army and the navy, with more or 
| less formal and tame replies ; and everybody was 
| tired of that routine. On this occasion, under a 
happy inspiration, I broke through the formal 
| custom, saying to the company : 

‘‘Gentlemen! There will be no toasts to- 
| night. The subject for the evening is, ‘What 
|} was the tightest place you ever were in?’ 
| Mr. , what was the tightest place you ever 

were in?’’ 

Of course I had taken pains during the pre- 
ceding hour to get the promise of aid from one 
or two of the mining engineers present. So my 
first and my second man were ready with their 
personal reminiscences. That was quite enough 
to start the fire. One story brought out another, 
and when we parted, in the small hours of the 
morning, there was still a ‘‘waiting list’’ of 
speakers who had to be suppressed. In fact, 
the same subject occupied another whole night 
a month later. 

And what a thrilling series of stories we 
heard! Under the contagious influence of the 

| hour, men told of experiences which they had 
| never confessed even to their wives or rehearsed 


| 


i even to themselves, for fear of reviving horrible 
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a straggling little town of huddled streets, 
churches, box -like shops and cupboard - like 
houses, noisy with the clanging of unceasing 
bells and the clatter of jostling men, goats 
and donkeys. Like Capri it is, but less orderly 
and prosperous. Can this be Taormina, round 
whose cliffs, from the dawn of history, races 
and nations, Phenician, Greek, Saracen, Ro- 
man, Norman and Spanish, have struggled 
for possession? Be patient. Before disappoint- 
ment has caught us we turn out of the plaza 
and into the open, and there on the edge of 
another precipice stands our hotel, which, once 
a Dominican monastery, retains the cloisters 
land the other cool and quiet spaces of that 
retreat. 

Every kind of flower is abloom, and the air 
}a compound of perfume; but now, in June, 
| roses, dragging their stalks and stems to the 
earth under their weight of loveliness, eclipse 
all the rest. <A terrace overlooks, along the 
| front, the strait and the silky, turquoise sea, 
}and when we follow it to its farther end and 
face the south, a scene opens that never can be 
| effaced, never conveyed by words alone to those 
| who have not seen it, and never remembered 
without exaltation. 

A valley of matchless fertility and spacious- 
ness sweeps downward and again upward in 
easy curves over a score and more of miles, 
soaring with perfect grace eleven thousand 
feet on the farther side, up to a snow-covered 
peak of the most majestic and awe-inspiring 
bulk and contour, the other mountains dwarf- 
ing round this monarch, not because they are 
small, but because it so far surpasses them in 
regal splendor. And this is Etna as it looked 
on that June day, a few silvery clouds crowning 
it, a white plume in its helmet—a beneficent 
and gift-bearing giant wreathed down its flanks 
by the crops it fertilizes and prospers, without 
sign of impermanence or a murmur of the ire of 
the day to come and the wrath that sleeps. 
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dreams about them. The majority of the 
speakers were mining engineers, although the 
experiences they described were not always 





connected with their profession—except so far | 


as the frequent explorations of mining engineers 
bring them into all sorts of ‘‘tight places.’’ 


Two had narrowly escaped death in mining | 
one had fallen into a stormy sea, and | 


shafts ; 
had been washed back to the ship’s deck by a 
great wave; one ‘had escaped from Libby 
Prison; one, while gathering specimens on a 
precipitous bluff bordering the Bay of Fundy, 
had been cut off and chased up the bluff by 
the sudden rise of the tide; one had bravely 
faced a solitary death in the Grand Cajion of 
the Colorado, and saved himself with almost 
incredible skill, presence of mind and providen- 
tial good fortune. And so on, and so on. 
“It was a memorable evening; yet that com- 
pany had not been, in the least degree, selected 
with reference either to dramatic experiences 
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op ‘BY Katharine Holland Brown 


IRLS, poor Nora has a wretched 
toothache, so I’ve told her she might 

=== go home over Sunday to rest,’’ an- 
nounced Janet. She stepped through the 
window to the big vine-wound veranda, where 
the assembled Halcyon clan was joyously 
squandering the first golden hour of an October 
Saturday. ‘‘Come, let’s draw lots for Nora’s 
housework. We can put it through in half an 
hour, and it’s not fair to Eliza to leave it all 
for her. Especially as Mother Loring has gone 
to the city for all day.’’ 

‘All right. I speak for the breakfast 
dishes,’’ volunteered Angeline Bishop, with 
heroic zeal. 

“‘T’ll wipe up the hardwood floors,’’ said 
Margery Morse. 

‘*T’ll make the beds.’’ 

‘*T’ll clean the silver and the pantry.’’ 

**T’ll do the marketing.’’ 

“‘T’ll sweep up-stairs. But somebody else 
must dust. I’d be sure to break every gim- 
erack I touch.’? This from Martha Brewster, 
fondly and colloquially known as Martha 
Butterfingers. In this instance, at least, a 
nickname had a sadly substantial basis of fact. 

There rose a sympathetic peal. 

‘*Poor Martha! Halcyon will have to take 
out accident insurance if you keep up your 
present rate of demolition—two cups, one vase 
and Linda’s hand-glass, so far, this month. 
Isn’t that the record of fatalities? I was read- 
ing it in the Domesday Book yesterday.’’ 

Somebody stifled the unfeeling Margery with 
a sofa cushion. 

‘*Philippa and I will do all the dusting. I 
was just about to offer that,’’ said Marion Stone. 

“Oh, but I meant for Philippa to do the 
dishes with me!’’ 

“*T wanted her to go with me marketing.’’ 

‘*T thought she could help me make the beds.’’ 

**Can’t we draw lots for Philippa ?’’ 

There was another gleeful outburst. Philippa 
turned crimson to her eyelashes. 

‘*Hereafter Philippa will make out an hour’s 
schedule, and divide herself mathematically 
among us,’’ laughed Janet, patting Philippa’s 
curly head. ‘‘Marion spoke first, so she’s 
Marion’s possession to-day. Now, girls, hurry. 
Remember, what with basket-ball practise and 
two receptions and Ricardi’s concert to-night, 
we haven’t any time to spare—not to speak of 
half a dozen lessons. Fly !’’ 

The girls flew obediently. Philippa and 
Marion, armed with dust-cloths and chamois, 
attacked the second floor. Philippa delighted 
in these bits of housework, a frolicking break 
from the long days of study. Then the girls’ 
sitting-rooms were as characteristic as the girls | 
themselves. With one exception they were 
neither costly nor elaborate in appointment ; 
but each one had its individual interest and 
charm. Marion, working at Philippa’s elbow, 
kept up a running fire of merry comment. 

‘This is Angeline Bishop’s art museum. 
Wasn’t Mother Loring a dear to give up her 
own private sitting-room, so that Angeline 
could leave that dismal suite, and come and be 
a Haleyonite, too? Angeline’s luck is a prov- 
erb. Yes, Angeline’s tastes are nothing if not 
catholic. Look at the Christy girl, coquetting 
with Michelangelo’s David; observe the large 
bronze Barye lion about to devour the small 
Delft windmill. No, don’t sort out those Ger- 
man note-books. Yes, I know they’ re all mixed 
up with newspaper clippings and dress samples 
and photographs, but Angeline wouldn’t recog- 
nize her rooms if we picked up all the clutter. 
Angeline is all clutter herself—heedless tongue, 
scatterbrain, and all. 

‘* Angeline is outrageously extravagant, 
besides. She has ten times as much spending- 
money as any of the others, and she flings it in 
every direction. She has twenty times as much 
sweetness and good humor and thoughtfulness, 
and she lavishes that right and left, too. Oh, 
Angeline is a spendthrift, every inch of her. 
But you’ll never really know Angeline Adelaide 
till some day when your world has all gone 
wrong, and you’re tired and heart-sick, and 
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or to the ability to give dramatic accounts of 
them. And I honestly believe that similarly 
| exciting narratives could be elicited from any 
casual gathering of fifty mining engineers, if 
they were once ‘‘set a-going,’’ in an informal 
| and colloquial way. 

| Yes, indeed, there is opportunity of adventure 
for a mining engineer who chooses to put him- 
self in the way of it, or does not flinch when 
it comes to him. And whether he travels into 
far countries, or accepts peaceful occupation 
nearer home, there is always one means by 
which he can prevent himself from being for- 
gotten. If he will but closely observe and 
faithfully record what he encounters in his own 
practise,—no matter in how humble a sphere, 
—he will certainly be able, sooner or later, to 
contribute to professional literature something 
which will be recognized as intelligent and 
useful. And as a result, somebody will invite 
him to ‘‘come up higher’’ ! 
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PHILIPPA AND THE DOMESDAY BOOK. 


discouraged past hope. Then suddenly you’ll 
discover Angeline’s possibilities.’’ 

Philippa twinkled. She had been in Halcyon 
barely two weeks. Much as she liked and 
admired the Halcyon girls, she felt hardly 
acquainted with them, for the most part. She 
was still on the footing of a favored guest. 
But among the first things she learned in Hal- 
cyon were the possibilities of Angeline Adelaide 
—her quick, exquisite tact, her eager, gracious 
sympathy. 

‘*Here’s Janet’s study. Janet is so orderly 
that we sha’n’t have much straightening to do— 
all but her desk. Poor Janet, her desk is 
always a battle-field. She’s president of three 
college associations, and on the advisory board 
of four more, and faculty and students alike 
continually do call on her for help in every 
emergency. Janet is the college lubricator, as 
Margery calls her. And she is sterling straight 
through. Yes, that is her freshman cousin, 
John C. Burdon—the big photograph on her 
desk. He is her adopted brother, as well. She 
has her hands pretty full with John C.’s 
mischief, too. The other pho- 
tograph is Clifford Pierce. 
He’s a senior medical student, 
and a great friend of Janet’s. 
He’s splendid. His family 
lost all their property, so he 
is working his way through 
college. 

‘*This is Ruth Lord’s study. 
Isn’t it beautiful ?’’ 

Philippa laid down her 
brush in admiration. Even 
Marion paused to enjoy the 
long, superbly furnished 
room, with its velvety Persian 
rugs, its charming, soft-toned 
water-colors and dignified en- 
gravings, its books and casts 
and bronzes, its gracious, quiet 
elegance and ease. 

‘*The ‘most beautiful room 
in all the college. And yet, 
—poor’ Ruth !—with all her 
lovely things, she’s somehow 
so poor! She hasn’t a single 
blood tie. We all love her 
dearly ; she is so gentle and 
self-effacing that you can’t 
help loving her at first sight. 
But our affection can’t really 
count for much to her. 
There’s nobody like your 





own.”’ 
Before Philippa’s eyes 
flashed her own two dear 
| faces as she had bade them 
good-by—Aunt Lucy’s pa- 
tient eyes, blurred with quick 
mists; Uncle Jimmy’s heart- 
ening boyish laugh, his 
steady, loving gaze. Somehow 
Ruth’s sumptuous rooms grew 
suddenly pitifully bare. 
‘*Martha, aren’t you almost 
done sweeping? This is 
Margery’s room—the Curiosity Shop, we call 
it. Margery’s father is a geologist on the Coast 
Survey, and she has travelled everywhere with 
him, and picked up odd things from every quar- 
ter of the globe. See the big ivory Buddha on 
the teak pedestal ; she found that in Burma year 
before last. And the Russian candlesticks she 
bought in Moscow ; and that wonderful old piece 
of Genoa velvet draped behind the little marble 
Psyche she discovered in a peasant’s cottage up 
in the hill-country of Umbria, where it had prob- 
ably been carried by brigands a century ago. 
Isn’t that romantic? But her heart’s pride is 
that group of Aztec jars that she collected in 
Mexico. Martha, do be cautious with that broom- 
handle. You barely escaped that Venice glass. ’’ 
‘‘Why, I’m being ridiculously cautious !’’ 
declared Martha, indignantly. ‘‘You girls stay 
in the hall till I finish brushing up. I’ll be 
done in a jiff.’’ 
Philippa sauntered down the broad, sunny 











hall. Propped on a tiny shelf in an alcove stood 
a big, official-looking volume bound in black 
leather, heavily lettered in gilt. 

‘““Domesday Book. Halcyon Hall. 1907,’’ 
was scrolled in stately syllables across the cover. 
Philippa eyed it wistfully. Marion caught her 
glance. 

‘‘Phil, haven’t you been presented to the 
Domesday Book? Come and see. 

‘‘Domesday Book is our daily record,—bor- 
rowings, lendings, purchases, breakages,—a 
communal memorandum, do you see? In such 
a big houseful of girls you must keep exact 
records, otherwise you’d have financial chaos. 
Each girl is allotted a page for her account. 
There her debits and credits are set down, item 
by item. Once a month the clearing-house 
committee meets and straightens things up. 
Here’s your page, for instance.’’ 

Philippa looked with eager pleasure at the 
big page, her name spread across the top line, 
‘*Philippa Carroll Poppleham,’’ then at the 
empty lines below. To see herself thus set 
down as a regular member of Halcyon, pos- 
sessed of the household responsibilities, as well 
as its privileges, delighted her beyond measure. 
Surely she was now accepted as ‘‘a true Hal- 
cyon,’’ with all the happy duties that the title 
conferred. If only there could be some entry 
below her name also! That would seem to 
clinch her connection with the house. 

‘*The entries are all characteristic. You can 
fairly see the girl behind them. Here’s 
Angeline’s: ‘Angeline Adelaide Bishop. Lent 
to Susy Rice, one guitar. Lent to Janet my 
extra fountain pen while hers is mended.’ 
Then on the debit page: ‘Borrowed—From 
Margery, fifteen dollars (Halcyon assessment). 
From Martha, her Italian grammar. From 
Marion, eighteen dollars (dressmaker). From 
Mother Loring, one dollar and eighty cents 
(washerwoman).’ H’m! This is the third 
week of college, and Angeline is already thirty- 
four dollars and eighty cents behind on her 
allowance! That’s Angeline all over. 

‘And here’s poor Martha Brewster’s. That 
careless, luckless lamb! ‘Credit: One ticket to 
the city, lent Margery. Debit: Breakage, two 
cups (Halcyon property). Breakage, one vase 
(Janet’s). Breakage; one hand-glass (Linda 
Carter).’ Poor little Butterfingers, she’s the 
dearest, jolliest housemate in all Halcyon, but 
it’s a wonder Halcyon itself hasn’t been shat- 
tered to fragments during her stay. She breaks 
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HER END OF THE TABLE CAME DOWN WITH A JARRING THUMP. 


everything she touches; and when she isn’t 
demolishing inanimate objects, she is burning 
her fingers on a hot lamp, or leaving the back- 
stair door ajar, so some unsuspecting passer-by 
will step off and tumble down the whole flight. 
I had two bad falls last year, but I hadn’t the 
heart to charge Martha in the Domesday Book 
with bruised elbows and sprained thumbs— 
otherwise her reckoning would have been even 
heavier. 

‘*Let’s go into Dorothy Christy’s study. 
The Arsenal, we call it. Dorothy is a fort girl 
through four generations. While Margery col- 
lects pottery, and Ruth buys pictures, and 
Janet cherishes photographs, Dorothy’s passion 
is for the munitions of war, though for all her 
bloodthirsty tastes, she’s the most peaceable 
neighbor in Halcyon. Look at that beautiful 
scabbard, with the pearl inlay. That belonged 
to her great-grandfather. He was one of 
Lafayette’s aids. There’s her collection of 











daggers in that leather wall-case. They’re 
creepy, but they are wonderful workmanship. 
See her Moorish gun, with the lovely damas- 
| keened barrel; and there’s her little revolver, 
the one her father had mounted with gold as a 
Christmas present. I wish she would keep it 
put away. Of course it isn’t loaded, but it 
looks dangerous. Ready for us, Martha? 
Come, Phil, let’s dust the Curiosity Shop.’’ 

‘*Help me set this table of trinkets back . 
against the wall, please,’’ said Martha, as they 
entered. ‘‘We’ll lift it, for the casters are 
marring the floor. Dear me, it is heavy. No, 
Phil, you needn’t help. I— Oh! O Marion! 
What have I done!’’ 

The heavy, polished edge had somehow 
slipped from Martha’s hasty fingers. Her end 
of the table came down with a jarring thump, 
which Marion’s distracted clutch at the opposite 
end could not check. Every article on the table 
was overthrown. The ivories and the silver 
pieces were unhurt, but one heavy brass candle- 
stick pitched over on the squat Aztec jar. The 
clay bow] split squarely across, and rolled over 
in two tragic fragments. 

‘‘Now, Martha, don’t you dare feel so badly. 
Don’t you give that jar another thought.’’ 
Margery, summoned by Martha’s distressed 
call, bit her lips at sight of the ruin, then 
turned quickly to reassure the younger girl 
‘*Nonsense, I didn’t value the piece at all. I 
can easily replace it if we go to Mexico 
again. Well, yes, it is the peacock design, but 
still —’’ 

“‘Tt just broke itself !’’ lamented poor Martha. 
‘*Honestly, Margie! The candlestick hopped 
right over and smote it, deliberately and in cold 
blood. Oh, if I could only mend it! I’d stay 
at home from all the fun to-day, and toil on it 
every minute, if that would do any good.’’ 

“Tt can’t be mended,’’ said Margery, fitting 
the pieces together. 

‘*There’s a man in the city who is wonder- 
fully successful at repairing porcelains, Mar- 


gery.’’ 
“T know. But see how these edges are 
crumbling. It would be all to bits before I 


could reach the city.’’ She drew her finger 
lightly across the break. A shower of feathery 
particles followed. 

‘*Wrap the pieces in tissue-paper.’’ 

‘*Even that friction would roughen the edges 
so that they would never unite evenly.’’ 

‘Tf you covered it with something that would 
keep out the air, then you 
could wrap it safely,’’ ven- 
tured Philippa. 

**Cover it? 
pray tell?’’ 

Philippa hesitated. 

‘*Anything liquid and 
sticky. Miss Octavia Bassett 
broke one of her Spode cups, 
and covered it with white of 
egg till she could take it to 
town to the jeweler’s. The 
edges fitted perfectly, though 
it had been broken for six 
months. How would gum 
arabic do?’’ 

**Philippa, you’re a gen- 
ius!’’ Margery brought the 
big silver pot of gum arabic 
from Janet’s desk, diluted it 
with hot water, and put the 
broken vase into Philippa’s 
hands. Philippa hesitated, in 
seared reluctance. 

‘*1’m dreadfully afraid. 
Supposing I should spoil it !’” 

**You can’t make it any 
worse than it is,’’ said Mar- 
gery, with her usual frankness. 
“‘O Martha, I didn’t mean to 
say that! I beg your pardon! 
But, Philippa, go on. I’m 
wildly curious to see how 
your plan will work out.’’ 

Philippa sopped the gum 
arabic over the raw edges 
with careful pains. Under 
her deft touches not a fleck of 
clay sealed off. The rough 
surfaces were presently 
sheathed in transparent gum. 
Margery’s irritated face re- 
laxed. Martha fairly danced 
for relief. 

“T’ll pack the pieces in 
cotton, and they’ll go beautifully,’’ said Mar- 
gery. ‘‘ Philippa, you shall have the most 
luscious box of chocolates that the confectioner 
can supply. We’ll have to call you Philippa 
the Preserver.’’ 

Philippa fled, beaming, from her praises, and 
set to work on the twenty gay tasks which her 
Saturday demanded. 

At one o’clock she put on her best bib and 
tucker, and went with Marion and Edith to 
a delightful sorority luncheon. Returning at 
three, she accompanied Janet upon a calling 
expedition, then to two impressive teas. It 
was past six when they reached the house, and 
the remaining Halcyonites, in overflowing holi- 
day humor, had persuaded patient Eliza to let 
them serve dinner on the garden veranda. That 
meant much carrying of dishes to and fro, un- 
common hilarity, and general delay. 

It was half past seven before it occurred 
even to punctual Janet that the Ricardi concert, 
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which they were to attend in a body, would 
begin in half an hour. She promptly hurried 
the girls up-stairs to dress. Everybody was in 
such bubbling spirits that Janet’s impatient 
urging was gaily ignored. 

The clatter of a station cab, followed by the 
tumultuous entrance of Margery, dusty and 
happy from her trip to town, and radiant with 
the joyful news that the Aztec jar could be 
mended, and perfectly, sent the household 
spirits to concert pitch. Even Janet and 
Marion put aside their senior dignity to rejoice. 

‘‘Martha Butterfingers, you beloved vaga- 
bond, if you don’t stop dancing jigs you'll 
bring down the chandeliers !’’ scolded Winifred 
King, as Martha, wild with delight, pranced 
down the upper hall in a succession of ecstatic 
pigeonwings, with Herodotus, excited to frenzy, 
yelping at her heels. ‘‘Don’t come within 
forty yards of my desk, or my dressing-table, 
either. You’re doomed to shatter everything 
you look upon to-day. I can see wreck and 
devastation in your eye.’’ 

‘‘Very well, I won’t come near your study, 
then.’’ Martha, sparkling and aglow, whirled 
out of Winifred’s room with a belligerent double- 
shuffle. ‘‘I’ll go into the Arsenal to celebrate. 
I can’t break guns and swords and daggers if I 
try.”’ She pelted gleefully into Dorothy’s 
study, Herodotus at her heels. ~ 

Dorothy was standing at her long mirror, 
arranging Philippa’s sash. She laughed into 
the mirror at the triumphant pas seul which 
Martha proceeded to execute. 

‘‘Martha, do calm down and put on your hat. 
You’re wilder than Herodotus himself. That’s 
no frame of mind in which to approach a 
majestical classical concert. Martha, put down 
those dirks this minute! Stop that ridiculous 
attitudinizing! You’ll cut your careless fingers 
off. No, don’t touch the spurs, _ either. 
Martha! Give me that revolver! Quick!’’ 

Dorothy dropped Philippa’s ribbons, and 
made one spring across the room. Philippa, 
startled at Dorothy’s quick, angry tone, whirled 
from the mirror. Martha, equally startled, 
turned even in her dancing step to obey. As 
she wheeled about, her foot slipped on the 
polished fioor. Instinctively she flung out her 
right hand and clutched the door to save herself. 

The little revolver was still in her left hand. 
Her fingers, tightening unconsciously, gripped, 
twisting, on the barrel. A white flash blazed 
through the room, then a report like thunder. 
Through the blue smoke that filled the room, 
Philippa saw Dorothy take two uncertain 
steps, then sink down heavily on the floor. 

Haleyon poured into the Arsenal, a terrified 
crew. Marion caught Dorothy up. Dorothy, 
deathly white, but conscious, smiled pluckily at 
the ring of horror-stricken faces. 

“Tt’s only a flesh-wound,’’ she whispered. 
“It?s my own fault, leaving that revolver out 
within reach. I don’t think it’s much. But 
from the way it bleeds it must have cut a small 
artery ortwo. Maybe you’d better call a doctor, 
Janet. No, Martha, dear, it doesn’t amount to 
two pins —’”’ 

Whereat she dropped back limp and ashen 
against Marion’s arm. 

‘*Tsabel, telephone for Doctor Chandler, and 
tell him to hurry.’’ Janet took trembling 
command of the situation. ‘‘Philippa, bring 
me towels and scissors. We must stop this 
bleeding quickly.’’ 

She tore the towels into strips, and bound 
Dorothy’s arm in a clumsy tourniquet. For a 
moment the blood seemed checked. Then the 
red stained again through the bandages. 

**T can’t stop it! I don’t know what to do!’’ 
Janet collapsed, shuddering. The other girls 
looked on in helpless silence. Sheer terror had 
beniumbed them to apathy. 

Philippa stared past the huddled group. 
Years ago, when she was a tiny girl, Uncle 
Jimmy had taken her with him to the logging- 
camp for a holiday. One of the wood-choppers 
had let go his ax on a downward swing, 
making an ugly gash across his leg. She saw 
herself looking on with terrorized fascination 
while Uncle Jimmy, snatching the broad rib- 
bons from her hair, had twisted them above 
and below the cut, and then secured the knot 
with his pocket-knife. ‘The silk will sink in 
and cut off the blood flow, where cotton would 
be too bulky,’’ said Uncle Jimmy. 

‘Marion, give Dorothy to me.’? Philippa 
tore the sash from her waist, and snatched up 
the two dirks from the table. Janet followed 
her hurrying orders dumbly. In a moment 
more they had bound Dorothy’s wrist above 
and below the wound with the strong ribbon. 
They crowded the pearl dagger-handles into 
the knots, and twisted them securely. There 
was a minute of aching suspense, then a gasp 
of relief. Not one drop stained through the 
taut silk bandages. 


“So Miss Poppleham put on these tourni- 
quets? Very well, Miss Poppleham, whenever 
you may desire a position as a surgical nurse, I 
Shall be glad to include you on my ambulance 
force,’’ chuckled kindly old:Doctor Chandler, 
half an hour later, as he paused to reassure the 
group that awaited him outside Dorothy’s door. 
“*Thanks to you, Miss Dorothy will not lose 
more than two or three days of college; for, 
save those two arteries, the wound is not at all 
serious. However, without that quick-witted 
work of yours, it might have been a rather 

















different matter. After this, children, you’d 
better keep those dangerous playthings locked 
up; or else teach the freshmen’’—he turned a 
quizzical glance upon poor, abject Martha 
Butterfingers—‘‘to ascertain that their toy pis- 
tols aren’t loaded.’’ 

Subdued and exhausted, the Haleyons went 
quietly to bed, the concert completely forgotten 
in their agitation. 

Little was said of the accident on the next 
day or on the next. Out of feeling for Martha’s 
humiliation the girls forbore to praise Philippa, 
save with a proud, affectionate word or so in 
private. By Monday Dorothy was up and 
about; and in the hurry of the week’s studies 
the incident seemed put aside. 

Late that week Philippa, waiting in the 
upper hall for Janet, glanced idly into the 
Domesday Book again. She turned the pages 
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to her own name, resolving laughingly to 
borrow a book or a pencil, that her page might 
be dignified by at least one entry. Then she 
stopped, astonished. 

Two entries, one in Margery’s angular script, 
the other in Dorothy’s round, boyish hand, 
confronted her. Both were on the credit side: 

Credit: By one Aztee vase, mended, five pounds 
of chocolates (as soon as I get my next allow- 
ance). (Signed) Margery Morse. 

Credit: By one injured Halcyon repaired. Last- 
ing obligation, both from the aforesaid Haleyonite, 
and her friends, as well. 

(Signed) 

**Those entries clinch it!’? whispered Phi- 
lippa. ‘‘I’m a truly Haleyon now. And by 
the same token, both Miss Octavia Bassett and 
Uncle Jimmy ought to consider themselves 
honorary members.’’ 


Dorothy Christy. 

















“WE SAW THE WHOLE PARCEL OF THIEVES RACING ALONG THE BANK 
AND GAINING ON US AT EVERY JUMP.” 


A:BOAT-ON:THE-MEDICINE:- BOW 


By Franklin Welles Calkins 


" URING the rush to BIBRA] 
Salt Lake and the £ 

=——— ~gold-fields,’’ said 
Buck, on one of his reminiscent 
days, ‘‘Bat Lavine and I had 
a shack on the Medicine Bow, 
near where the big trail crossed. 
Every trapper but us, it seemed, 





waited, taking turns at cat- 
naps. It was mid - forenoon 
when the boat hove in sight. 
‘*We expected the fellows to 
split up here, or at least to make 
two trips of the carry. But 
no, they were in a hurry, evi- 
dently expecting pursuit, and 





had joined the gold-hunters. I 
think we were the only ones left along the 
trail from Fort Laramie to Salt Lake. 

‘So the beaver multiplied and trapping was 
good. On our second season we took so many 
that our two pack-animals couldn’t have carried 
half of them. We sent the horses to Fort 
Laramie by a return freighter, and built a good, 
stiff boat. A string of outgoing mules had been 
drowned at the crossing, the goods they carried 
were lost, and our salvage was three freighter 
boxes, out of which, with the help of native 
timber, we fashioned a stout, roomy skiff of 
the flat-bottom sort. 

‘*A day or two before we set out down the 
Medicine Bow River six gold-hunters camped 
at the crossing. They were on foot, with but 
two pack-animals to carry their grub and 
blankets. They said the Utes had run off their 
riding stock up Green River way. They 
wanted to engage passage with us. 

‘*We could have taken three of them, who 
would have helped mightily in the four port- 
ages we would have to make round Medicine 
Bow Falls; but the fellows were a rough- 
looking lot, and we decided against them. So 
they passed on toward Laramie. 

‘We took a day’s run down the river; then, 
seeing black-tail deer were abundant, we stopped 
for a couple of days’ shooting. When we 
returned to camp on the second evening, our 
boat was gone, and our beaver with it! 

‘*‘A brief examination of the tracks of the 
thieves told us there were six of them, and all 
white men. Then we knew that gang of back- 
trailers had slipped down the river and lain in 
wait for us. Doubtless they had expected to 
waylay us somewhere below, then had got im- 
patient of delay, and had come up-river, to find 
our boat an easy pick-up. 

‘* “We must overhaul them at the portages,’ 
I said to Bat, ‘and circumvent them somehow.’ 
Bat simply grunted assent. We each ate a 
piece of half-raw venison; then we tightened 
our belts and set out at a run. 

‘*The crooks of the river gave us an advan- 
tage, otherwise we would have had no hope of 
overtaking a boat on its swift current. The 
first portage was about forty miles, as the crow 
flies, and over rough ground all the way. 

‘‘Never did I put in such a night in running. 
We reached the first portage before daylight, 
and a cautious examination showed that we 
were ahead of the thieves. Then we hid and 





they simply gathered up that 
big skiff on their shoulders, and plodded along 
over the rough carry. ‘The boat and its freight 
must have weighed close to eight hundred 
pounds. 

‘‘The outlook for us was mighty discouraging. 
Even if we hadn’t been opposed to shooting 
men down in cold blood, we were but two 
against six well-armed men. We could only 
hope that somewhere in the carries they would 
tire out and split the cargo. So we took to 
cover and ran again. We headed the gang off, 
and went into hiding at each carry, only to see 
them shoulder the loaded boat and forge ahead. 
They evidently knew the river, and they were 
a stout and willing bunch of rascals. 

‘‘We were about to hail them from our cover 
at the foot of the last carry, having determined 
to demand the return of our property, and to 
fire upon them if they should refuse to unload 
our peltries as a compromise. But before I 
was ready to open my mouth, they set the boat 
down on the river-bank. 

‘‘We kept quiet to see what might be their 
next move. We were in some chaparral on the 
edge of a ravine about a hundred yards off. 

‘‘After they had rested, one of them got up 
and began to gather wood for a fire; another got 
out some of our grub and a coffee-pot. Before 
they sat down to eat, they carried the boat about 
thirty yards below, and put it in the river. 

‘*Now our ravine ran to the river still farther 
down, and we saw just a desperate chance of 
getting away with the boat. We knew the 
current was very swift for several miles below, 
and if we could get a mile or two the start, we 
might at least be able to unload the beaver and 
get to fighting cover with the bales. 

‘‘When we had seen the fellows come back 
and sit down to eat, we stole silently and swiftly 
down the bottom of the draw. When we came 
to the river, we found to our joy that we could 
crawl, still under cover, clear to the boat. 

‘‘Everything was there, furs, two rolls of 
robes,—our bedding,—and two pairs of oars. 
We got in and shoved off, making no noise. 
Then we hugged the bank, Bat steering, and 
just drifted. During this time I quietly ar- 


ranged the bales of furs and rolls of buffalo- 
robes so as to give us each a cover from bullets. 

‘*When we had got around a bend, and were 
beyond ear-shot, we fitted our oars and fell to 
work. Had we now been running through such 
rough and timbered country as lay behind the 


carries, I believe we would have got away 
without ever seeing those fellows again. But 
the foot-hills were behind us now, the plains on 
| both sides quite level. and as bare of cover as 
| the palm of your hand. 

| **We were as much as a mile from our start- 
| ing-point when we saw the whole parcel of 
| thieves racing along the bank and gaining on us 
|at every jump. We had the alternative of stop- 
| ping to fight or of running a gantlet, with a 
| chance of wearing out our pursuers. We chose 
the gantlet. 

| ‘**When a sweep of the river gave them a 
short cut, we got behind our bales, Bat steering 
| the boat in mid-current. The stream was not 
| more than forty yards wide, and at little more 
than half that distance the gang opened fire on 
jus. At this short range they emptied their 
| rifles and revolvers. 

‘*The current was very swift here, or they 
could have reserved a part of their fire and run 
along the bank, loading and shooting until they 
had made a sieve of our craft. But at eight 
miles an hour they could not keep the pace and 
work their guns. 

‘‘We got by them without a scratch, but had 
no more than bent to the oars when we discov- 
ered that our boat was leaking. A brief exam- 
ination showed that the enemy had aimed their 
shots all at the middle of the boat, and on 
or just below the water-line. Firing down 
upon her from a high bank, several of their 
bullets had splintered her pine siding under 
the water. 

‘While Bat plied the oars, I got to work 
with my jack-knife and some pieces of woolen 
blanket. Such calking wasn’t wholly success- 
ful, but for a time it stopped the worst of the 
leaking. When I looked around for a dish, 
there wasn’t even so much as a tin cup left to 
bail with, so I fell to at the oars. 

‘‘We drew away from the runners now. 
They were tiring, and if we’d had even a nearly 
straight run, we’d have escaped further bom- 
bardment. But the course of the river was as 
the snake runs, only a deal more crooked at 
times ; and in ten more minutes we were behind 
our bales, with the bullets again smashing 
through the side of the boat. If most of them 
hadn’t hit above the water-line we’d have 
swamped then and there. 

‘‘We got by, and Bat again pulled at the 
oars, while I lay on my side, plugging the 
rents. 

‘*‘We had a straight run once more, but the 
current was getting lazier, and the foremost of 
our pursuers kept alongside, loading their guns 
as they ran. Several shots were fired at Bat 
within the next two or three minutes at danger- 
ous range. But the fellows were steaming 
along at full speed, and their shots went wild. 

*‘Once more I got to my oars, and we pulled 
away. For nearly a mile the river ran, witha 
good current, almost straight. Then, when 
we were feeling hopeful, we swept round a 
sharp bend and doubled back, losing more than 
we had gained. 

**At short range again, and from a high 
bank, the skiff was riddled amidships, and 
from that moment escape in the boat was hope- 
less. The craft was half-swamped already. 
Behind two bundles of robes I worked, bailing 
with my cap, while Bat risked his life at the 
oars. 

‘*Several shots had been saved for him, but 
he weaved his body back and forth as he pulled 
at his oars, and escaped with a slight wound 
in one hand. When the hounds got too near, 
he would drop the oars and pick up his rifle. 
That would hold them at bay, but we were 
making no headway and the boat was filling. 

‘*The current had slowed down to five or six, 
miles an hour, and the time had come when I 
saw that I could not keep the boat from 
swamping another five minutes. 

** *Tt’s no use,’ I said to Bat. ‘We’ve either 
got to surrender the boat or land and fight. 
Which shall we do, and do quick ?’ 

***Not surrender, me!’ growled Bat. ‘Ah 
weel fight eef Ah geet shot in tousand pieces, 
me.’ 

‘‘We swept round a curve which gave us a 
momentary advantage over our pursuers. My 
eye caught a gap in the bank fiffy yards 
below. 

** ‘Good!’ I said. ‘We’ll land at the mouth 
of that dry run down yonder and fight to the 
end.’ 

“*T seized my oars and pulled with might 
and main, and some seconds later we ran the 
skiff aground, a few hundred yards ahead of 
the gang. 

‘*Luckily for us, no guns were loaded among 
our pursuers at the minute, and we were able 
to carry our bales of beaver and our provisions 
into shelter. 

‘*Ensconced in that cover, we defied the out- 
laws, daring them to come over and take our 
g»ils. We believed that we were close to our 
last hour. But when it came to a charge on 
us, the gang hesitated, then debated—and we 
were saved. 

‘*The rascals contented themselves with 
taking to cover and firing on the skiff until they 
had smashed its sides to kindling-wood. Then 
they went off up the river, probably to await 
at the trail crossing the first east-going freighters. 

**It was two weeks later that we secured the 
services of some friendly Shoshones with pack- 
animals, and so got off for Laramie.’’ 
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THE KING OF ITALY AND HIS FAMILY. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


“ Dhoniste’’ has been suggested as a name for 

the ‘‘hello girl’’ at the central exchange. 
This is one of the cases where what a person 
is called makes not so much difference as how 
quickly she will answer. 


he desire to be clean will not be daunted 
nowadays. The story comes from an apart- 
ment-house district in New York that on Sun- 
days the friends of the tenants visit them in 
hordes to use their bath-tubs. The charge is 
two cents for a fine hot ‘‘wash,’’ and five cents 
if towels are provided. 
hicago milliners have formed an organiza- 
tion to end the tyranny of imported fash- 
ions. The first shot will be fired against the 
big hat, which fills the public eye—and almost 
puts it out. If the shot of the embattled mil- 
liners is heard round the world, mankind will 
win new freedom of view. 
| pe now and then vindicate the ‘‘crank.’’ 
Only one house was left in a habitable con- 
dition in Messina after the recent earthquake, 
and that was the residence of an eccentric 
man, who for years had been strengthening 
it with iron bars to withstand the shock which 
he expected. He is now regarded as the one 
wise man of them all. 
Mt Taft’s inauguration will witness one 
yeform which members of all parties will 
approve. Heretofore every band in the inau- 
guration parade has played ‘‘Hail to the Chief’ 
when it passed the President’s stand. It is not 
a very good tune, certainly not good enough to 
bear repetition. On March 4th only the first 
band will play it. The other bands will dis- 
course a variety of sweet sounds. 
(7 of the first Filipino women to hold a 
physician’s degree will be a young girl 
from Cavite, who is said to have taken rank 
as the most brilliant student in the Philadel- 
phia Women’s Medical College. As a child at 
home, she recalls being awakened by the roar of 
Dewey’s guns. So were many of her country- 
men and women awakened in a mental as 
well as a physical sense. 
ystal clerks, who are now entitled to a leave 
of absefice with pay for fifteen days every 
year, are asking Congress to increase the length 
of their vacation to one month, the period 
allowed to clerks in the executive departments 
in Washington. A friend of these clerks has 
asked The Companion to call attention to the 
fact that the department clerk, quoted in the 
clipping from the Washington Post, which 
recently appeared in these pages, referred solely 
to the government employés in the national 
capital when he said that they had a month’s 
vacation each year. 


re thousand young people in Cleveland tried 
last month to live for two weeks as nearly 
as they could in imitation of Christ, and at 
the end of that time resolved to continue the 
experiment during the rest of their lives. ‘These 
idealists came to many moral cross-roads in 
yalking where His steps led through the 
workaday world. Some of the faithful ran full 
against the problem of honesty in business. To 
obey Him according to their reading of His life, 
they found that they must disobey their em- 
ployers, or, by giving up their places, hurt their 
employers’ interests. These practical dilemmas 
have brought home to many persons a con- 
sciousness of what is wrong in things as they 
are. Even the scoffers can learn something 
from the trial. But it is hard to see why any- 
body should have scoffed, even if all the follow- 
ers had failed. It was a very beautiful idea, 
and stirs the imagination. 
Bere was thinking of only one side of the 
question when she asked, ‘‘What’s in a 
name?’’? and remarked that ‘‘A rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet.’? The other 
side of it could be discussed illuminatingly by 
the manufacturers of the plush toys which for 
several years have been known as ‘“Teddy 
bears.’” The man who imported them from 
Germany was. alive to the advertising value of 
a name of contemporary interest, and the result 
proved his wisdom. It was lately announced 
that some Southerners, desiring to take advan- 
tage of Mr. Taft’s popularity, have planned to 
flood the market with plush toys called ‘‘Billy 
possums.’’ Mr. Taft has eaten possum and 
likes it. They hope that the new toy will be 
as popular as the old. It remains to be seen 
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| whether their hopes will be realized. The re- 
| lation of a name to popularity is still further 


* | shown by the extensive sale during the holiday 


| season of a pensive cherub in plaster known as 
| the ‘lonely baby.’’? The figure had been on 
|the market for two years under the name of 
Few persons bought it. As 

soon as the name was changed and it was ad- 
| vertised, kind-hearted persons all over the 
| country responded to the appeal of the name, 

and bought the charming cherub and gave it a 

home. 
| * ¢ 


THOUGHTFUL SOLITUDE. 


If chosen men had never been alone 
No greatness had been dreamed or done. 
Selected. 


* ¢ 


THE SECRET SERVICE. 

he secret service of the United States gov- 
7 ernment is a growth rather than a sudden 

single creation. For some time previous 
to 1860 counterfeiting had been increasing, and 
in that year Congress appropriated ten thousand 
dollars to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury in checking the 
evil. Private detectives were employed and 
rewards were paid to the heads of municipal 
police departments for the apprehension of 
counterfeiters. 

By 1864 the issue of paper money in greatly 
increased quantities led to a corresponding 
increase in counterfeiting. Congress therefore 
raised the amount of the appropriation to one 
hundred thousand dollars, which the Secretary 
of the Treasury used in the establishment of 
the permanent detective bureau which has since 
been known as the secret service, and is a 
branch of the Treasury Department. 

The service consists of a chief, whose salary 
is four thousand dollars, an assistant chief at 
three thousand, and a small clerical force. All 
these make Washington their headquarters, and 
remain there most of the time; but there are 
also twenty-five districts, into which the country 
is divided, in each of which a representative is 
‘stationed. In addition, there is a group of 
trained detectives who remain in Washington 
when not ‘‘on a job,’’ but hold themselves in 
readiness to go anywhere at a moment’s notice. 

The two special duties which have always 
belonged to the secret service are the detection 
of frauds upon the Treasury and the guarding 
of the person of the President, both when he 
is in Washington and when he travels. Within 
recent years, however, the force has been used 
for special investigations in other departments, 
as, for example, the detection of postal frauds, 
the examination of beef-packing methods, and 
the tracing of dishonest dealings in public lands. 
In such eases the head of the department which 
desired their services has proffered a request to 
the Treasury Department, and has paid from 
his own appropriations the salaries of the men 
assigned. 

The members of the service never knowingly 
allow themselves to be photographed, and 
seldom admit their identity. That there are 
plenty of romantic persons who would like to 
join the force, in spite of small pay, is evident 
from the existence -of a waiting-list of seven 


hundred names. 
* © 


A PEACEFUL REVOLUTION. 


he civil service reform law of 1883 has 

been in force twenty-five years. The 

agitation for the reform began some years 
before 1883, when the present law was passed. 
In i871 Congress gave the President power to 
make regulations for admission to the service, 
and to employ persons to conduct examinations. 
The country was not yet ready for the needed 
reform. For two years Congress made the 
needed appropriation under the law ; thereafter 
it refused to supply the money, and the experi- 
ment was abandoned. 

Abuses grew so great that the country was 
aroused in 1882, and rebuked the party in 
power at the elections in November so effect- 
ually that when Congress met in December it 
took up the Pendleton civil service reform bill, 
and passed it. The bill became a law in 
January, 1883. 

The new law affected the appointment of 
only about ten thousand government employés, 
but it delivered the whole body of clerks from 
the domination of the political leaders by 
making it a misdemeanor for any employé to 
solicit political contributions from the clerks, 
or for any person to make any such solicitation 
in a government office. 

The twenty-fifth annual report of the civil 
service commission shows that more than two 
hundred thousand government employés are 
now appointed after passing a competitive 
examination, an increase of twentyfold, and 
that the merit system has been adopted by six 
states and nearly a hundred cities in filling the 
minor public offices. 

Instead of being a body of party workers, as 
they were in 1883, the great majority of gov- 
ernment employés to-day feel a sense of respon- 
sibility to the government itself, rather than to 
a party leader. They are freed from the levy 
of political assessments and reasonably sure of 
permanent employment so long as they remain 
faithful. 





So complete has been the change in sentiment 





— 


of both the politicians and the public that one 
no longer hears the suggestion that the old 
spoils system be restored. The revolution is 
as complete as it has been peaceful. It is a 
pity that the Senate seemed to be unaware of 
the strength of public opinion on this subject 
when it refused to require the clerks in the 
Census Office to be appointed after competitive 


examination. 
* «€ 


CALL OF THE SEA. 


Come out and see the sea-horse race and hear the cat- 
fish mew; 
Come hear the swordfish give an order for a dress 


review. Blanche E. Wade. 
* @ 
SCRUTINIZE THE MAXIMS. 


busy clergyman declared recently that the 

A way he got through his work was by 

violating most of the precepts he had 

been taught in boyhood, foremost among them, 
‘If you want anything done, do it yourself.’’ 

The housekeeper may take a leaf from his 
book. For example, the task which she turns 
over to her daughter lightens her own hands 
and trains those of the little maiden. 

The most fatal precept for ‘‘mother’’ to 
observe is, ‘‘Whatever is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well’’—that is, if ‘‘well’’ is inter- 
preted to mean ‘‘as well as you can do it.’’ 
Here is a place for her to use that judgment 
which comes so high in the markets of the 
world and is too often held so cheap in the 
home. ‘‘As well as possible’’ is none too well 
when the task is making an apple pie or boiling 
a potato; but the woman who dusts her house 
from attic to cellar every day as well as she can 
do it lacks a sense of proportion. So does she 
who darns a pair of twenty-five-cent stockings 
a half-hour a week for three months. 

‘“‘A penny saved is a penny earned’’ is 
another dangerous maxim, unless it is admin- 
istered with discretion. Cheap milk may 
involve large doctor’s bills. Cheap eggs may 
mean an uneatable pudding. A low wage in 
the kitchen may carry with it waste far beyond 
its saving. 

Women are learning that being a woman 
demands some knowledge of almost every 
subject of modern economic inquiry, and that 
it is no longer possible to trust all the useful 
precepts of the past to solve the problems of 


the present. 
* @® 


SALARY LOAN SHARKS. 


r. Clarence W. Wassam in a recent study 
[) of the salary loan business in New York 
City, tells the story of a clerk who, dur- 
ing a period of sickness in his family, borrowed 
twenty-four dollars. Further borrowing, re- 
newals, interest and collection fees dragged him 
deeper and deeper, until within two years what 
he had paid out and what he still owed in 
return for a hundred and fifty dollars amoun' 
to eight hundred dollars. : 

The loan shark allures his victims by crafty 
advertisements. His capital is little, his profits 
are great, and his losses are slight because of 
the honesty or timidity of the average man in 
a tight place. 

The extortion can be stopped. The Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts has lately upheld the 
state law which makes invalid any assignment 
of wages without the written consent of the 
employer and the wife of the employé. 

But the surest way to oust the loan shaik is 
to make legitimate provision for the need which 
he fills, the need of the small borrower of per- 
sonal integrity. In some European countries 
savings and credit unions have flourished for 
fifty years. In Italy alone such unions, a 
species of codperative bank, have a membership 
of three hundred and fifty thousand. The 
thrifty and fortunate profit to reasonable extent 
by their neighbors’ needs. The man tempora- 
rily down borrows at low rates, and is helped 
to his feet, instead of being pushed deeper into 
the hole. Ina Canadian town of seven thousand 
persons a people’s bank, started eight years ago, 
has driven from the town three loan sharks, 
who were then doing business there. 

The laws of several states permit codperative 
banks. For various reasons wide advantage 
has not been taken of these enabling laws. 
Building and loan associations which advance 
money on real estate are numerous and success- 
ful. But the little borrower is still at the 
mercy of the unscrupulous loan-office. 


* 


FATHER OF HIS PEOPLE. 


© sooner did the news of the earthquake 

N in southern Italy reach Rome than the 

King and Queen started for the scene of 

the disaster to direct in person the work of 

rescue and relief. They acted, so the despatches 

announced, ‘‘in accordance with the traditions 
of their house.’’ 

The House of Savoy, to which the King 
belongs, traces its origin to the old princes of 
southern Gaul, and its present head has behind 
him centuries of paternalism. The feudal 
prince was the father of his people as well as 
their war lord. In his best estate he was a 


beneficent power, and in his worst a blighting 
eurse. There have been Savoy princes of both 
kinds. 

Humbert, the father of the present King of 
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Italy, was one of the beneficent kind. When 
Verona and Venetia were inundated in 1882, 
he personally directed the operations of the 
rescuers. The next year, when an earthquake 
in Ischia engulfed five thousand, he hastened to 
the island, countermanded an order of his 
minister of public works that the ruins be cov- 
ered with quicklime, and with his own hands 
rescued many living victims from the débris. 

In 1884 he went to Naples during an outbreak 
of cholera, cheered the people, and did much 
to keep up their spirits till the scourge had 
passed. It is estimated that in addition to 
this work of assistance in great disasters, he 
spent half a million dollars a year in relieving 
private distress into which he had made per- 
sonal inquiry. 

His son, Victor Emmanuel III, has nobly 
+ followed his father’s example. On the occasion 
of the most recent notable eruption of Vesuvius, 
he went to Naples to assist in rescuing the 
peasants. When Calabria was shaken by an 
earthquake four years ago, he was on the spot 
with the earliest relief parties. No great 
calamity of any kind has happened in his king- 
dom without prompting him to do his utmost 
to soften its consequences for those who sur- 
vived. This is the kind of paternalism which 
appeals to all, whether they be believers in 
monarchy or in democracy. 


* 


THE CENTENARY HABIT. 


writer in an English weekly, on the 
recent tercentenary of Milton, says that 
he took the occasion to delve into the files 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1808 to see 
how the same poet’s two hundredth birthday 
was celebrated. He found that not even the 
name of Milton occurred in the index for that 
year. The day had evidently passed unnoticed. 

The centenary idea seems to be a new one, 
and it is annually extending more widely. 
Some one has said that these centenary celebra- 
tions are the best when they are the least 
needed. By them forgotten or half-remembered 
men, as well as the most famous, are recalled 
for a season, their work is discussed, and their 
life history is recounted. ‘They are newly alive 
again, so to speak, and we realize them once 
more as being with us. 

‘‘Milton,’’ said a young man whose attention 
had been turned to ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ through a 
newspaper centenary article, ‘‘why, Milton 
wasn’t a prig at all, and I can understand his 
stuff! I’m going to read a canto every Sunday. 
He’s a corker |’? 

The year 1909 is a year of distinguished 
centenaries. Poe in January; Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, Darwin and Lincoln in February 
—the last two on the same day; Chopin and 
Edward FitzGerald in March; Tennyson in 
August; and Gladstone in December—this is a 
partial birthday list. Literature, music, science 
and statecraft are all represented. The festival 
is for everybody who will join. If only the 
ones in whose honor the celebrations are held 
could be there, the party would be complete. 


* & © 


F™ nine years Australia has been trying to 
choose a capital. Melbourne and Sydney, 
beautiful cities beautifully named, were both im- 
possible, because the Commonwealth Act of 1900 
provided that the capital should be in New South 
Wales, not less than one hundred miles from 
Sydney. Whatever the merits of the places pro- 
posed, Dalgety, Tumut, and the place finally se- 
lected, Yass-Canberra, they all suffer from queer 
names. So there is a new problem before the 
Australian Commonwealth, to choose for the capi- 
tal a name which the world will take pleasure in 
saying and the poets will be able to sing. Itisa 
fortunate thing for America that George Wash- 
ington was not named Poggs or Snipkin. 
erculaneum lies under the modern villages of 
Portici and Resina. In attempting to ex- 
cavate the buried city, the Italian government is 
encountering the problem of the property rights 
of the people who live on the modern level. The 
legal theory is that a landowner owns an inverted 
pyramid whose apex is the center of the earth— 
everything under him is his. But who inherits the 
property rights of the subsoil town which was 
buried two thousand years ago? A law is pending 
to take by right of eminent domain the ground 
from under the Resina landowners, or at least 
the treasures it may conceal. 
ge of the younger generation realize that it 
was not until after the Civil War that a trans- 
continental railroad was built, and it became pos- 
sible to go by rail from New York to San Francisco. 
Previously the journey was difficult, but not quite 
so long or so hazardous as that which a German 
lieutenant is making by automobile from Dar-es- 
Salaam in German East Africa to Swakopmunde in 
German Southwest Africa. He started in August, 
1907, and in December of last year had reached 
Johannesburg. ee 
M*: E. A. Abbey, the artist, has offered to pre- 
sent to the State of Pennsylvania ten panels 
to complete his series of mural paintings in the 
Capitol at Harrisburg. The first of the series were 
paid for by contract, but Mr. Abbey’s plan has 
grown since the contract was made, and he cares 
more for artistic completeness than for money. 
ome of the devices by which ignorance tries to 
deceive intelligence are amusing. The largest 
coal-field in the United States is that which ex- 
tends from Casper and Douglas, Wyoming, north- 
ward to the Canadian line. Under the law which 
provides that coal lands of certain character and 
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situation shall be withdrawn from homestead 
entry, investigation of this field has lately been 
made by government geologists. The coal here 
appears in what is known as “blanket veins,” 
which lie nearly parallel to the surface, so that an 
outerop appearing on one side of a hill is likely to 
be found on the other side at fhe same elevation. 
But many of the ranchers and would-be settlers, 
maintaining that “‘coal lands,” under the law, are 
only those in which the coal appears on the sur- 
face, have gone so far as to level the tops of hills 
to cover outcropping coal veins, under the delu- 
sion that they could deceive the geologists. 


* ¢ 


A DEALER IN DISILLUSION. 


t seemed to Madeline Lane that the long line 

ahead of her at the ticket-office would never 
grow shorter. At last her turn came, and in 
another moment she was hurrying away with 
tickets for three of the best seats safely tucked 
into her pocketbook. 

“Estelle and Violet will enjoy it so much!” she 
thought. “I must run over directly after dinner 
and tell them that they are to go with me.” 

But when she went on her pleasant errand, both 
the girls were out, and their mother met her en- 
thusiastic invitation with a decided refusal. 

“TI don’t understand, Mrs. Claydon,”’ she said, a 
little astonished. ‘The play is all right; I took 
eare of that; I wouldn’t ask the girls until I was 
really sure. And it can’t be that you don’t wish 
them to go with me.” 

“But that’s just what I do object to,” answered 
the older woman, firmly. 

“Why, you’ve known me all my life!” cried Miss 
Lane. ‘‘You’ve let me take them before, and I’m 
exactly the same now as I always was. It’s too 
absurd!” 

“It may seem absurd even when I try to tell 
you,” answered Mrs. Claydon. ‘I’ve just begun, 
myself, to understand. Perhaps I can’t explain 
it, either. I know that you don’t break the ten 
commandments, and that you leave undone most 
of the things that you ought not to have done; 
you don’teven gossip—much! But—” She paused 
a moment, seriously. 

“But what?” interrupted Miss Lane, a little 
flippantly, a little anxiously, too. ‘““What dreadful 
crimes are you going to accuse me of?” 

Mrs. Claydon went deliberately on: 
Way you are a thief!” 

Miss Lane gasped. 

“Did it never occur to you that you rob your 
friends of their trust, their belief in humanity? 
Did you never guess that you doubted life too 
much? You are so fascinating, so magnetic, my 
dear, that you can’t help charming the girls. What 
you say to them they take as gospel truth. You 
are so witty that they hug a saying of yours to 
their hearts and fancy themselves brilliant women 
of the world when they repeat it. You are dealing 
in disillusion!” 

“T don’t understand you,” broke in Madeline 
again, now genuinely bewildered. 

“Think a moment and you will; you are too 
elever not to. Through you Violet and Estelle 
have learned to treat lightly the big things, things 
that should be vital and sacred to them. You 
make an epigram on every serious question in 
life; you are very brilliant and very clever, and, 
oh, very, very silly, Madeline; and my girls be- 
lieve in you. Violet said to me only the other 
day, ‘To know all is to seek the divorce court,’ 
and when I told her how foolish it was to say 
such things, she just laughed and said, ‘O dear 
little motherkins! Don’t you know that “the 
suspected always happens’’?’ I won’t have life 
cheapened for them; I won’t have them robbed of 
their illusions. They’re young enough to know 
better!” 

Madeline put out an uncertain hand in farewell 
as she rose to go. 

“You are unjust to me, Mrs. Claydon,” she said, 
and her eyes were full of tears. 

But all the way home her clever head and her 
honest heart strove together. She remembered 
when she had first read her “Twentieth Century 
Maxims” to the girls that Violet had cried out: 

“Oh, how splendid! I just love to read them! 
But’—a little wistfully—‘‘doesn’t it make you 
unhappy to believe these things?” 

She remembered, too, how she had laughed and 
silenced Violet with another and more sparkling 
epigram. And now she questioned herself, had 
she been wise, and kind as well as wise? Was 
she only a dealer in disillusion? 


“But ina 
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IN THE TIME OF WAITING. 


Ms Medora hurried to let in her sisters, who 
sank wearily into the nearest chairs. Miss 
Lucy fumbled for a handkerchief, and dabbed her 
kind, near-sighted blue eyes; Miss Eliza slowly 
shook her head till her melancholy bonnet slid 
further askew, and wiggled a gaunt thumb to test 
a worn place in her glove. 

“Well, sister, how do they take it—poor things?” 
asked Miss Medora. 

“Beautifully,” said Miss Lucy, dabbing again. 
“It would melt your heart to see their bright, 
brave faces, and everything going on as usual, 
and think how soon it will all be changed. 

“Rose looks like a shadow already, but there 
she was, laughing and saying funny things, and 
making everybody else laugh, too—even her 
mother, and her heart must be just breaking, poor 
woman! But sometimes Rose would surprise her 
into a laugh before she knew it. 

“Even with the child looking as she does, I don’t 
believe anybody who didn’t know could ever 
guess how things are there. All that sunshine and 
love and laughter—it didn’t seem possible death 
could be hovering in the room. Oh, they’re fine!” 

Miss Eliza considered her glove more intently, 
and differed. “I didn’t like it,” she said. ““Why 
pretend? And to joke! After all, it is a solemn 
time. And when we went to sympathize, to sit 
instead and listen to funny stories! I thought it 
rather dreadful. Mere trivialities didn’t seem to 
me in place.” 

Miss Lucy’s gentle eyes shone, and quickly 
misted. 


“Indeed, no, Eliza,” she agreed. “Not if they 











stood for trivial thoughts. But I think that Rose’s 
one idea is to leave a happy, unchanged memory ; 
and theirs that she shall have the brightness and 
warmth and cheery hominess she’s loved to the 
very last. 

“I was glad we could all laugh together instead 
of crying, though I didn’t expect it any more 
than you did. We three haven’t been gay, like 
them; we’re quiet folk; but if I knew I was to 
go, next week say, I believe I’d like things just as 
usual, and people to behave just the same —” 

Miss Eliza pulled off the doubtful glove, and 
failed to notice that she tore it. “Don’t!” she 
interrupted, sharply; and Miss Medora added, 
thoughtfully: 

“People are more different in trouble, I believe, 
than they are in joy, and yet we’re quicker to 
condemn them. I suppose it’s because real hard- 
ness or lightness or recklessness are so shocking, 
in face of the great solemnities. Only, it’s so easy 
to misunderstand, and so cruel. We mustn’t 
judge.” 

¢ 


FAMILY POLITICS. 


he daily happenings of a Southern family at 

the close of the Civil War are graphically de- 
seribed by Eliza F. Andrews in “‘The War-Time 
Journal of a Georgia Girl.” She tells of amusing 
and pathetic occurrences, and refers to her father’s 
unfailing loyalty to the Union. 


The news this evening is, she writes, in May, 
1865, that we have all got to take the oath of alle- 

ance to the Union before getting married. This 

orrid law caused much talk in our rebellious 
circle, and the gentlemen laughed very much when 
Cora said: 

“Talk about dying for your country, but what is 
that to being an old maid for it?” x 

Maria Irvin said something to-night which made 
me feel very uncomfortable. I was sitting across 
the room from her, and she told me, loud enough 
for everybody to hear, that the first evening the 
Yankees arrived in town they were heard to say 
that they knew all about Judge Andrews; he was 
a good Union man, and they liked him. 

At my side was Major White, an exile from 
Maryland, whose poor downtrodden state has 
suffered so much, and I thought it was real spite- 
ful in her to be throwing up father’s politics to me 
there; so I flew up and told her that if my father 
was a Union man he had more sons in the Con- 
federate army than hers had, and that he didn’t 
wait till the war was over, like so many other 
people I knew, to express his Union sentiments. 

Father’s politics distress me, but nobody shall 
= 2 word against him where I am. Poor, dear 
old father! Everything he said in the beginning 
has come true, just as he said it would. 


® ¢ 


“HE BOUGHT BOOKS. 


man who had never had the time or opportunity 

to get much book-learning suddenly became 
wealthy. He gave up work, built himself a fine 
house, and settled down to enjoy life. Recollect- 
ing his early and unanswered longing for books, 
he went to a shop to order some. The Voter tells 
the story. 


“T want a lot of books,” he said to the clerk. 

‘**What kind of books?” was the reply. 

“Why, books,” said the prospective purchaser. 
“Good books, you know; reading books.” 

The books came, and were installed in the 
library. Soon after an old friend, slightly more 
learned than the rich man, came to call. 

“Here, Hugh,” said the host, “is my library. 
Here is where I intend to sit down with my books 
and read.” 

Hugh took down a book, looked at it and put it 
back; took down another, looked at it and put it 
back, and repeated the process several times. 

i asked, “John, where did you get these 

oks 


“Oh, I bought them; just bought them. What’s 
the matter? Aren’t they good books? I haven’t 
read them yet.” 

“They’re good books,” was the reply, “but 
they’re all the same. John, as near as I can figure 
roughly, you have bought six hundred copies of the 
Fifth Reader. It’s a good book, but there’s too 
many of it here—far too many.” 


* * 


A SCHOLARLY CHILD. 


oe. Massachusetts, has long enjoyed the 
reputation of having exceedingly learned 
children who are able, so it is said, to dispute on 
subjects far above the heads of their elders of 
other regions. But Boston is not unique. In a 
book entitled “The Scot of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury” Ian Maclaren describes a similar character- 
istic of the Caledonian. 


It is the inevitable tendency of the Scot’s mind 
to follow out every line to its terminus, even 
if it be over a precipice, and to divide every hair 
till infinity is touched. 

It is not only in church courts, but in market- 
places and in railway-stations, in humble cottages 
as well as in university societies that the Scot is 
disputing, in every : o moment of his time, 
from morning till night. 

The story goes that a minister overheard a 
mother ns her child, as it supped its 
porridge, after the day’s work was done. 

“What,” said this austere mother, “is the true 
relation between kirk and state, according to the 
principles of the Free Church?” 

And the favored child promptly replied, “Co- 
ordinate jurisdiction with mutual subordination.” 
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UNFORTUNATE EXPRESSION. 


hat fruitful source of mirth, the mixed met- 

aphor, is ever with us. It illustrates on almost 
every appearance the truth of the saying that the 
sublime and the ridiculous are but a step apart. 


In a book on the laboring man, containing some 
— ideas, there appeared the following sen- 
nee: 

“What manner of woman is she who would turn 
her eyes toward other things, which would become 
ashes on her very lips?” 

The flippant answer is, of course, “A cross- 
eyed woman.” 


* ¢ 


THE SUBURBAN. 


‘wo residents of the suburbs, says the New 
York Sun, were discussing the Olympic races 
which were then taking place in London. 


“The Olympic runners have done some record 
work,” declared one. 

“H’m!” rejoined his companion, scornfully. “TI 
notice they didn’t run with a cup of coffee in one 
oe and a breakfast roll and the paper in the 
other. 





A Slight Throat Trouble should not be neglected. 
“*Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ give prompt relief. [ Adv. 
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Cramps, etc. | 
Book on Varicose V eins free, 
with prices and directions. 
Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mags. 











DIDN’T KNOW 
COFFEE WAS THE CAUSE. 


Many daily habits, particularly of eating and 
drinking, are formed by following our elders. 

In this way ill health is often fastened upon 
children. A Georgia lady says: 

“T had been allowed to drink coffee ever since I 
can remember, but even as a child I had a weak 
stomach which frequently refused to retain food. 

“The taste of coffee was in my mouth all the 
time and was, as I found out later, the cause of 
the stomach rebelling against food. 

“T now see that it was only from following the 
example of my elders that I formed and continued 
the miserable habit of drinking coffee. My diges- 
tion remained poor, nerves unstrung, frequent 
headache, and yet I did not suspect the true cause. 

“Another trouble was a bad, muddy complexion 
for which I spent time and money for creams, 
massaging, etc., without any results. 

“After I was married I was asked to try Postum, 
and would you believe it, I, an old coffee toper, 
took to Postum from the very first. We made it 
right—according to directions on the package, 
and it had a most delicate flavor and I at once 
quit coffee, with the happiest results. 

“I now have a perfectly clear, smooth skin, fine 
digestion and haven’t had a headache in over two 
years.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Read, ““The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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ear stars, whose splendid shining makes 
The night too beautiful for sleep, 

The spirit with the body wakes, 

To watch the ordered course you keep. 
I trace again those storied shapes 

The Greek knew in their nightly march,— 
Gazing from wild, sea-beaten capes 

Through the deep sky’s unmeasured arch. 


And some I greet by ancient names 
The lonely Arab wanderer knows; 

His sky is throbbing with your flames, 
While, wide beneath, the desert glows. 
Your clear beam down the oaks’ dark aisle 

Lighted the druid’s countenance ; 
Priests by the summer-flooded Nile 
Hailed and acclaimed your sure advance. 


But not for their sakes are you dear; 
Not for their sakes I wake to bless 

The planet’s silver-shining sphere, 
Orion’s golden perfectness. 


No, but for these who watch with me 
So many happy evenings through, 

Searching your heart of mystery, 
Now while they sleep, I gaze anew, 


And think how in the unknown ways 
That claim their feet in years to come, 

Each night above them you will raise 
The loved, familiar roof of home. 
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THE SEED OF THE CHURCH. 


n American gentleman, visiting 
A Sumatra in the summer of 1908, 
was surprised to know the ex- 
tent to which the natives of that land 
have come under the influence of 
Christianity, and still more surprised 
to learn that both the Dutch mis- 
sionaries in that island, and the native 
=—=m. people as well, look to the United 
States as having begun the work that has 
resulted in the conversion of tens of thousands 
of people. 

For answer to his inquiry, they took him to 
a spot, forty miles inland, where lies a grave, 
out of which a large tree is growing, and to a 
recently erected stone, which bears an inscrip- 
tion partly in Dutch and partly in Batak. 
There he learned this strange story: 

In 1833 two young American missionaries 
made their way to Sumatra, and landed on the 
west coast, which they reached by way of Java. 
Their names were Samuel Munson and Henry 
Lyman. Unhappily, they were not the first 
missionaries who had been there. Nine years 
previously two young Englishmen had attempted 
the beginnings of work there, but had been 
driven out; and some words which they spoke 
on leaving were interpreted as a prediction of 
the wrath of their God against the people who 
refused to hear them. 

Not long after, in 1828 and 1829, the Moham- 
medans invaded the district, and ravaged it. 
The native people regarded it as a curse 
brought on them by the wrath of the earlier 
missionaries. So Munson and Lyman, when 
they came, were cruelly murdered and eaten, 
and their bones were thrown into a hole. 

Why the natives marked the spot no one 
knows, but they set three slender stakes that 
marked the grave, and one of them took root 
and grew. It is now a great tree, and has 
served both to mark the tomb and to illustrate 
the power of a thing of life to survive after 
apparent death. 

So far as American missions are concerned, 
that was the end. No more missionaries were 
sent from America, and the disastrous experi- 
ment was forgotten. In time the Dutch came, 
and with them the gospel; but strange as it 
may seem, the Dutch found they were building 
on foundations already laid. The memory of 
the death of these two men had not faded, out. 
The grave had not been forgotten. Their own 
work discovered reminiscences of that earlier 
work ; and the Dutch and their converts honored 
the names, forgotten in their own land, of the 
men who died so long ago. 

So far as they knew, no other American had 
visited the spot in seventy years until the 
summer of 1908, yet the dead were held in 
loving remembrance, ‘‘and their works do 
follow them.’’ 

The Dutch inscription reads, ‘‘Here lie the 
bones of the two American missionaries, Mun- 
son and Lyman, who were killed and eaten in 
the year 1834. John 16: 1-3.”’ 

Underneath this, in native Batak, are the 
words, ‘‘The blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the Church of Jesus Christ.’’ 

The incident could be multiplied, not in 
detail, but indefinitely in general character. 
There are many kinds of seeds that lie dormant 
in the ground a long time before they germinate, 
and then develop with a slowness discouraging 
to those who cannot see with the eye of faith. 
So, too, a fire may smolder for a long time with 
little outward sign, until the right moment 
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comes, the breeze touches it, and it bursts into 
all-consuming flame. The seed of the gospel 
grows slowly. ‘The fire of divine truth some- 
times smolders long, but soon or late the sun- 
shine of the Spirit calls it forth, the breath 
of the Holy Ghost fans it into flame. 


® ¢ 


A MAN WHO GAVE HIMSELF. 


entiment and business are not such strangers 
S as one might at first think. The following 
tale, taken from the World’s Work, was told 
by a man of affairs, who handles millions of dollars 
every year. The lesson of the story had been a 
lasting influence in this business man’s life. The 
two boys concerned in the narrative were his col- 
lege classmates, 


One of them was a _farmhand, a big, brawny, 
slow chap who had made up his mind years before 
to get out of the day-laborer class. e had saved 
for a long time, and the local minister had helped 
him along with his lessons and coached him for 


college. 

Finally with a few hundred hard-saved dollars, 
he had taken the entrance examinations and been 
admitted. I never saw a man with a more stub- 
born resolve to lift himself a peg or two. He 
knew his limitations, and didn’t aim too high, but 
he was determined to get along. to be, say, a 
lawyer in a country town; and the path seemed 
open before him, although his mental slowness 
and lack of early ——. meant that it would 
take him twice as long as it would a clever young- 


ster. 

His roommate was the son of a country doctor, 
his very antithesis, clever and quick, easily the 
head of his class, who been brought up in 
substantial comfort, with no thought on the boy’s 
part where the money came from. 

The two became fast friends. The doctor’s son 
used to help the other with his studies, and the 
ex-farmhand looked up to his superior quickness 
with a sort of awed admiration which was pathetic 


to see. 

One day, about the end of the first year, the 
doctor’s son received a letter from home. His 
father had died suddenly, and his mother had suc- 
cumbed to the shock a few hours later. It = 
ently turned out that the father had had nothing 
— a good income from practise; so the boy 
was left high and dry. 

He had _ talks with his chum about the 
matter and told him that it was evidently all up. 
so far as his career was concerned; he had no 
the stamina which would enable him to earn his 
own living while going through college, and he 
accepted the event as meaning that he would be 
side-tracked for the rest of his life. Shortly he had 
to return home to settle up some family affairs. 

A few days later he received a letter from his 
roommate, which ran something as follows: 

“Dear Jack. I’ve been thin ing things over. 
There’s no possible question that you’ll get more 
out of acollege course than Icould. You'll surely 
make a mark in the world. I can never be more 
than a fourth-rate lawyer. Economically con- 
sidered, therefore, to educate me and leave you 
out is reckless extravagance. 

“T enclose a check for the amount I’ve saved, 
which was to give me my course. This will see 
you through, with strict economy. 

“Of course, I know you won’t want to do this; 
but I’ve thought it all out, and it’s the plain 
common sense of the situation. Moreover, I shall 
cissnpear by the time you receive this, and nobody 
will know where I am. So you couldn’t return 
the check, anyhow. 

“Good-by and good luck.” 

The doctor’s son took his college course, and is 
doing very well to-day; and he has never seen his 
friend since. 

It is possible that he got more out of a college 
course than his friend might have got. Whether 
he will get more out of life is another question. 








*® 
THE MOTOR-MAN’S TROUBLES. 


ith a quick, strong shove of the brake- 

V V lever the motor-man brought his car to a 

stop. The woman on the edge of the 

track just ahead, who had been trying to cross, 

backed off, and in spite of his motions, refused to 

budge. He clanged his gong, got the signal to 
start, and put on the power again. 


“One thing is true,” the motor-man said to the 

soeren er on the oem! “men don’t do that. 
t’s only women. Did you see what she did?” 

“No,” said the passenger. “T didn’t notice her 
till you stopped.” 

“Didn’t you? She was beginning to cross the 
street when we passed the last street way back 
there. I saw her, and she saw me, and I thought 
that she saw I saw her. Anyway, I slowed up to 

ve her a chance—besides, ’m ahead of time, 

wo minutes. Then when I get near, she stops, 
and looks up, and refuses to move. I have to stop 
because I can’t tell which way she’s likely to go.” 

“Women don’t understand mechanical things,” 
said the passenger. 

“P’r’apsnot. There’s one woman lives in town,” 
he jerked his thumb to indicate the direction. 
“She used to take my car when I was on the old 
route orery, morning. The regular stop was on 
the south side of the cross street. Just as regular 
as the clock, she’d stand on the north side. 

“First time I kind of slowed down, and motioned 
to her, and she ran along. I heard she reported 
me for not letting her get on, and making her 
follow to the post. Mind you, she did the same 
thing every day. I got to watch out for her, and 
I used to try to be half a minute ahead of time so 
~ SE eee up for it. For all I know, she does it 
still.’ 

The passenger was silentamoment. “Do women 
get off backwards much?” he asked. 

“Not on_this end of the car,” said the driver, 
grimly. “I scare ’em too much. One tried it on 
me once. I said, ‘Danger, ma’am!’ in a loud 
voice, and she jumped back as if she’d stepped on 
a live wire. ello, there’s my friend! onder 
what she’s doing way up here. And she’s on the 
wrens = - = street, nage . ‘ 4 

e stop e car e signal-post, an 
waited patiently for her to cateh up. “a 
“Some’ll never learn,” he said, wearily. 


AN OLD-TIME FEAST. 


artakers of the modern Thanksgiving dinner, 

modified and expanded to suit the present- 

day taste, and procured from well-stocked 
and abundant markets, may be interested in the 
following letter written by Juliana Smith in 1779, 
and quoted in Helen Evertson Smith’s “Colonial 
Days and Ways.” Itis evident that the big family 
party did not suffer from hunger, although those 
were war times, and were hard. 

Dear Cousin Betty. This year it was Uncle 
Simeon’s turn to have us to dinner in his house, 
but of course we all hel him as they help us 
when it is our turn. All the baking of pies and 
cakes was done at our house, and we had the big 
oven heated and filled twice a day for three days 
before all was done, and everything was good. 

Neither love nor money could buy raisins, but 
our good red cherries, dried without pits, did 





almost as well. The tables were set in the Dining 
Hall, and even that big room had no space to 
spare when all were seated. Beside all our fam- 
ilies we had four Old Ladies who have no longer 
Home nor Children of their own. 

Of course we could have no Roast Beef. None 
of us have tasted Beef these three years back, as 
it must all go to the army, and too little they get, 
poor fellows! But Nz uittymaw’s Hunters were 
able to get us a fine Red Deer. 

This was balanced by huge Chines of Roast 
Pork. On one side was a big Roast Turkey, and 
on the other a Goose and two big Pigeon Pasties. 
Then there was an abundance of g Vegetables, 
all of the old Sorts, and one I do not believe you 
have yet seen. Uncle Simeon imported the Seeds 
from England just before the War. It is called 
Sillory, and you eat it without cooking it. 

Our Mince Pies were ¥- enough and the 
Pumpkin Pies, Apple Tarts and big Indian Pud- 
ding lacked nothing save appetite by the time 
we got around to them. 

The Day was bitter cold and by the time Dinner 
was one half over those on the far side of the table 
were glad to bring their plates to the fireside to 


warm. 
eeincle Simeon kept both tables in a roar of 
laughter. We did not rise from the tables until 
quite dark. We got around the fire as close as 
a agg and cracked nuts, sang songs and told 
stories. 

Brother Jack, who did not t home until 
Wednesday, though he had left College Monday 
morn and rode with all diligence through the snow, 
ars an ——- to each grandmother, but, 
Alas! they were frozen in the saddle bags. We 
soaked them in cold water, but I guess they wasn’t 
as good as they should have been. 


ie KNOWLEDGE 5 
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f only we could see what lies ahead, 
If we might look beyond to-morrow’s portals, 

1 wonder if we should, absolved from dread, 

Be happy-visaged and contented mortals? 
Would all the hate and heartaches disappear, 

Would glee blot out all memories of sorrow— 
Would courage come to take the place of fear, 

If we could see what lies beyond to-morrow? 


e 
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If we could know what destinies the fates 
Are shaping now for us who blindly blunder 
And oft in vain assault forbidden gates 
How would the knowledge profit us, I wonder? 
Would failure cease to break the hearts of men? 
Would night’s deep, silent darkness lose its 
terror? 
Would he that ought to dig lay down the pen? 
Would all who stumble cease to grope in error? 


We know that right is right, that wrong is wrong, 
That thus it was ordained at time’s beginning; 
We know that honors to the wise belong, 
That sorrow is the heavy price of sinning, 
Yet foolishly we sin and venture where 
The currents, soon or late, will drag us under: 
If somehow all the future were laid bare, 
How would beholding profit us, I wonder? 
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AN ANDOVER SUNDAY. 


n recalling the Sundays of her childhood, three- 

| quarters of a century ago, Mrs. Sarah Stuart 

Robbins tells in “Old Andover Days” of the 

exact observance of Sunday required of children 

in those times, and describes how it was observed 
in the family of Professor Stuart. 


“Now, children,” says our mother, when the 
seven were gathered round her of an Andover 
Sunday evening, looking lovingly upon us, “I want 
you to be quiet and attentive. Jamie, let your 
sister alone! Sit here at my right hand.” 

on the floor. “Will, ‘What is the chief 
end 0 man?” Stand up, my son, and answer 


ro} i 

- «erhe chief end of man,’” answers Will, looking 

out of the window, “‘ ‘is to glorify God and enjoy 

ae forever.’ Look there, quick! I saw a bobo- 
nk!” 

Fourteen eyes look for the bobolink. 

a tap on the floor, and the next question: 
“ee am e aut" 

But Jamie has gone. He is swinging on the 
lightning-rod, watching the bird. 

‘My son!” sorrowfully. 

Two eyes, blue as the mother’s, stray from the 
bird to meet hers. — see the troubled look 
and a voice shouts merrily back, “‘The word of 

contained —’” 

“*Which is ~’” 

“‘*Which is contained in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments.’ Hullo, there’s his 
| ang ! See them, on the very tip-top of that pear- 

ree. 
“Jamie!” this time with much authority. 

“Ts the only way —’ Hear that, will you?” He 
gives a whistle that perfectly imitates the bird’s 
notes, and six other mouths are puckered up to 
follow his example. 

“Boys!” The voice that calls from the window 
below every child knows. There, at this hour, 
sits the father. Little heads, girls’ as well as 
boys’, are turned down to see a thin, pale face 
with a serio-comic expression. One Ton finger 
points toward the singing bobolink, and “Put salt 
on his tail and catch him,” the professor says. 

It is leave granted. There is a scamper of feet 
— the room. Westminster Catechism, fare- 
well! 





* @ 


AN AWFUL THOUGHT. 


ow in the world can you afford to raise all 

H those hogs?” the stranger asked Uncle 

Hiram, who lives way back in the moun- 

tains of Lumpkin County, in northern Georgia. 

“Oh, they mos’ly dew fer theirsels,” he replied, 
with a smile. 


“Thet thar ’un,” he continued, lazily designating 
a huge black_razorback, “thet thar ’un’s my ole 
blew saow. Ornery critter, tew! Made me a nice 
bed fer her las’ fambly, ’n’ then hanged if she 
didn’t go ’nd make her own arrangements. Tuck 
thet little ole split sugar-barr’l out yondah! 

“‘Whar’s she a-goin’ naow? Down ’long the 
river to git a drink, Ah reckon.” 

Suddenly there was a loud splash which made 
the old man jump up from his comfortable position 
on the porch and run toward the bank. 

“She'll be draownded, shore ’nough! The blew 
saow! She’s a-driftin’!” he screamed. ‘“Ain’t 
yew-all ame he’p me? He’p! he’p!” 

Uncle Hiram plunged into the water after his 
favorite. - FJ of much pulling and saniing. 
amid unearthly squsaling, the animal was final 
safe on dry land. But the rescuer was carrie 


swiftly down-stream. Had it not been for some 
loggers near by, it is doubtful whether he would 
have lived to tell the tale. He was dragged ashore, 
more dead than alive, and revived with difficulty, 





with sticky, copper-colored mud, on some scrubby 

black-jacks, he went back to the cabin to tell his 

“ole woman.” 

She listened stupidly 4 the adventure, closed 
e 


her snuff-box, even gum-brush out of her 

mouth, and then be to ony 

“Why, anty, don’t yew-all go cry naow. Pap’s 

all right,” coaxed the wood-cutters. 

“Quit, ole lady. Ah a got a wettin’, ’n’ Ah 
— "low as Ah needed hit,” interposed 

ram. 

“But if pap had er died,” she wailed, patting 

the erstwhile prodigal pig, “if pap had er died, 

Ah never could hev et no more hawg!” 
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COMMANDERS OF THEMSELVES. 


he proposition to erect a joint memorial to 
the memory of General Lee and General 
Grant, the two great opposing commanders 
of the Civil War, brings to mind some of the points 
of similarity of those famous soldiers. Not only 
did they command their respective armies, but 
each had remarkable command of himself. Walter 
H. Taylor, in “Four Years with General Lee,” 
and Horace Porter, in “Campaigning with Grant,” 
both bear testimony to this control which makes 
a man master of himself. 


“Lee was a man of a naturally positive temper- 
ament, but he had remarkable self-control. is 
passions were ssrong. but they were in complete 
subjection to his will. He was not one of those 
amiable men whose temper is never ruffied, but 
the occasional cropping out showed how great 
was his habitual self-control. 

“He hada great dislike to revising army commu- 
nications. One day when it was positively neces- 
sary for him to look over some reports I had, he 
was in not a very pleasant mood. Somethin had 
irritated him, and it showed in a nervous little 
jerk of the head. After disposing of a case of 


and I, forgetting what was due my ge ml im- 
patiently threw down the paper with signs of 
anger. e controlled himself at once, and said, 
in a calm voice: 

«Colonel Taylor, when I lose my temper don’t 
you let it make you angry!’ ” 

“General Grant,” says Horace Porter, “was 
calm under trials. When he could not control 
circumstances, he endured them. His temper was 
often a marvel. He rarely raised his voice nor 
showed irritability. He could not only discipline 
others, he disciplined himself. If he had lived in 
the ancient days he might have broken the tablets 
of stone in wrath, but he never would have broken 
the laws written thereon. The only time during 
the campaign when I saw him display anger was 
when a teamster beat his horses. 

*General,’ said some one, ‘it is singular that 
you have gone through the rough and tear of the 
army without swearing. I have never heard you 
use an oath.’ 

“*Well,’ replied the general, ‘somehow or other 
I never learned to swear. When I was a boy I 

an aversion to it, and when I grew up I saw 

the folly of it. Swearing helps rouse one’s anger. 

en aman flies into a = his adversary 
keeps cool and gets the better of it.’ 

“T quoted General Grant once, as an example 
to a teamster who was given to using profane 
language. He replied: 

“*Well, thar’s one thing sartin: the old man 
never druv mules!’ ” 


* ¢ 


FISHERMAN FUN. 


© be the leader of the Gloucester fishing 
T fleet is no small honor. The vessel which 

has taken the first place on many a trip to 
the Grand Banks has recently been sold, and with 
the Independence II the “Pride of Gloucester” 
has departed. A newspaper line or two bearing 
the intelligence, modestly tucked away among the 
more prominent paragraphs of daily doings, sud- 
denly opens a vista in the mental view of the 
reader, and his thoughts go out, as it were, in the 
long sea-wake of those stanch little vessels and 
their sturdy crews. It is a strenuous life these 
fishermen lead, full of dangers and tragedies, yet 
it has a bright side, for wherever a group of healthy 
New Englanders work together in the open, there 
is sure to be plenty of hearty fun. A.W. Dimock, 
writing in the Outlook, gives a glimpse of the 
humor of these Gloucester fisherfolk. 


These fishermen are not story-book sailors. 
When I was seasick no one was amused. I was 
coddled and cared for, and plenty of fruit and 
sympathy administered. 

The men were intelligent, and with a good sense 
of humor. A careless man at the wheel was asked 
if he was tg to tie knots in the wake.” One 
who drew the long bow was warned that if he 
told a certain story too often he would “get to 
believing it himself.” 

One day our captain was bothered; a thick fog 
hid everything, and the log was all wrong. 

“Well,” he remarked to the log, “‘according to 
you we are twenty miles inland and liable to run 

own a church any minute!” 

This same captain is — of enjoying a prac- 
tical joke even when it turns into a boomerang 
and hits himself. One time he entered a harbor 
during a blow in advance of the fleet, closely fol- 
lowe 7s captain who had never before made 
that harbor. The first captain sailed across the 
mouth, then, tacking, began to zigzag, as if fol- 
lowing a tortuous channel. The green captain 
followed the first course, then sailed for the middle 
of the harbor, straight over all the imaginary ob- 
stacles, and was the first to anchor. 

It was a long time before the my joker, 
hoist by his own petard, heard the last of the 
episode. 

*® ¢ 


TASTING THE CLIMATE. 


he summer climate of Alaska is often de- 
T scribed as possessing a charm and fascina- 
tion which cannot be described in words. 
Nevertheless, in “Alaska: the Great Country,” 
Ella Higginson tells of an old Klondiker who de- 
clared that one could “‘just taste Alaska climate.” 


“It tastes different every hundred miles,” he 
declared, with that beam of the eye which means 
love of Alaska in the heart. “You begin to taste 
= tgp Re gl : rr tasted | pany 2 

agway, an ere’s a change when you ge 
to White Horse. . . dite 

“2 golly! at White Horse you’ll think you never 
tasted anything like it; but it don’t hold a candle 
there to the way it tastes going down the Yukon. 

“If you happen to get into the ar’tic circle, say 
about two in the morning, you dress yourself and 
hike out on deck, an’ you can taste more’n climate. 
You can taste the ar’tic circle itself. Say, can 
you guess what it tastes like?” 

I could not guess what the arctic circle tasted 
like, and fran —- it. 

“Well say, t tastes like icicles made out of 
them little blue flowers you call voylets. I picked 
some out from under the snow once, an’ et ’em. 
There was moisture froze all over ’em, so I know 
how they taste; and that’s the way the ar’tic 
circle tastes. 





A little later, after drying his clothes, besmirched 


“Just you remember, when you rt to the circle 
an’ say, straight goods, if Cyanide Bill ain’t right.” 


vexatious character, he seemed greatly worried, © 
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S ix little postage-stamps, 







Lying in a row, 
Whispered to each other, 


“I wonder where we'll go!” 


MOE 












Se little postage-stamps 
Made to carry news, 

Said hopefully together, 

“TI hope we shall amuse.” 


a 






ne said rather crossly, 
“ Suppose we stick 
together ? 
There’s some excuse for that, 
I’m sure, 


It is such moisty weather.” 
(aa 


nother answered bravely, 

And tried to cheer the 
whole, 

“If we should stick together 

We should not reach the goal.” 












WAYSIDE FRIENDS. 
BY LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
tortoise-shell cat lay basking in the sun 
A on the warm bank under the cedar hedge. 
It was the first bright day after a long, 
cold storm, and she felt the sun warm her poor 
old bones, and stretched herself on the fragrant 
cedar twigs that made a thick carpet on the 
bank, and purred. She was old and ragged, 
but one saw that she had been a fine cat in her 
time. 

Presently there came along a kitten ; and when 
the old cat looked, she saw that it was a tor- 
toise-shell kitten, and her heart warmed to it. 

‘Come and sit here,’’ she said. ‘‘Your fur 
will soon dry in this sunshine, and we can talk 
together.’’ 

So the kitten, who was wet and draggled from 
sleeping in wet leaves, came and sat down on 
the bank, and for some time the two blinked 
and purred in silence. 

‘*Tramping?’’ asked the cat. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the kitten. 

‘‘Poor work!’’ said the cat. ‘‘I have been 
at it for some years now, and I have had enough. 
Now I am going to try for a home in this 
house. I have watched it for several days. 
They have fish often, and the cook is good- 
natured and careless. I think it will be a good 
place for me to end my days in.’’ 

‘“‘That sounds pleasant,’’ said the kitten. 
‘‘T am rather tired myself, and have a lameness 
in one toe.’” 

‘“‘Two are better than one,’’ said the cat. 
‘‘We should do well together, for you have more 
spring in the joints, and I more wits in the 
head. Let us be partners !’’ 

They agreed, and the old cat bade the kitten 
go in first to the house. ‘‘Dance and play and 
make yourself agreeable,’’ she said. ‘‘I will 
attend to the rest.’’ 

So the kitten watched her chance, and when 
the door was opened she ran into the house, 
and danced and played and made herself agree- 
able. 

The people said, ‘‘Oh, what a dear little 
kitten! We must keep her, because she is so 
young and merry.’’ And they kept the kitten 
and made much of her. 

By and by the old cat came in, and she 
dragged one foot after another and moaned, and 
seemed very miserable. And the people said, 
‘Oh, what a poor, forlorn old cat! We must 
really keep her, because she is so old and 
feeble.’’ So they kept her, too, and made much 
of her, and every one supposed that the two 
were mother and child. 

Time went on, and both cats grew fat and 
handsome. One day the mistress of the house 
said, ‘‘We must get rid of one of these cats. 
They catch nothing, and they eat a great deal, 
for the cook is careless.’’ 

‘‘Why not get rid of the cook?’’ asked the 
master, for he liked the cats. But the mistress 
said that would not be convenient. 

Then one said, ‘‘Let us keep the kitten, for 
she is merry and frisky !’’ And another said, 
‘*Let us keep the old cat, for she is grave and 
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sedate.’’ And the two cats sat side by side on 
the hearth-rug and listened. They knew it was 
best to keep very quiet for a while. 

‘*What shall you do?’’ asked the kitten, after 
a time. 

**T must catch mice!’’ said the old cat. ‘‘I 
feared it would come to this. And what shall 
you do?’ 

‘*Tramp again,’’ said the kitten. ‘‘The leaves 
are falling dry and yellow, and it will be fun 
to go scampering among them, and to hunt for 
squirrels in the brown woods. I have had 
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BY LILLA 


What do you think has happened? 
You'd never, never guess. 
This February morning 
The postman came and—yes— 
He really, truly, brought me 
A lovely valentine! 
It says outside, “For Molly,” 
And so I know it’s mine! 


Just look—what lovely roses! 
And see that teenty dove 

Up high among the branches! 
And read this, "To My Love.” 

And if you lift this shutter, 
The dearest little face 

Peeps out and smiles up at you. 
And see what pretty lace! 
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pleasant smile, 
“ Let’s all keep clean and sweet, 
And in some far-off future 
Perhaps we all shall meet.” 


AOS 


S* little postage-stamps 
Lying hand in hand, 


In came Fred and tore 

















apart 
The happy household band. 


Mas 
ix little postage-stamps 
Met in the ‘schoolhouse 
yard; 
Each one saw that he had 


carried 









A pretty lace-trimmed card. 
as 


S ix pairs of sparkling eyes 
Read the merry lines, 
For all the little postage-stamps 





Carried valentines. 





KATE W. LAURENCE. 





enough of four walls and cooked things in a 
saucer.’’ 
The old cat stretched herself and yawned 


yp? 


““Go!’’ she said. ‘‘You area cat of 
I was such at your age, but now my 


wearily. 
spirit. 
like a human being. It is hard, but what can 
I do?’’ 

So the kitten went away; and the old cat 
caught two mice a week, which was all she 
could bring herself to do. But the family was 
satisfied, and so she lived on in the new home. 





MOLLY’S SECRET. 


T. ELDER. 


Who do you s'pose did send it? 
The postman doesn't know, 
And everybody in the house 
Looks at it and Says, " No.” 
If you won't tell, I'll whisper: 
I found it on a shelf 
And put it in an envelope 
And sent it to myself! 


Because, you see, I wanted 
A valentine so bad, 

For though I'm nearly six years old, 
Not one I've ever had! 

And now the postman knows me, 
Don't you feel sure that he 

will bring next year a true one— 
And not from only me? 





MAKING VALENTINES. 


BY ALICE 


All the year we save up things 
Cut from papers, hearts and rings, 
Little boys called Cupids, too; 

And all sorts of flowers will do. 


Then we take some paper white, 

And we scallop it just right, and 
across the top we write 

Some nice line that reads like this: 

“To my sweetheart, with a kiss.” 


T. CURTIS. 


Now we're ready to begin, 

And we paste a Cupid in, 

And perhaps a wreath and dove, 

With a scroll which says, “ True love.” 


We pick out from all the rest 

One for mother that is best; 

And we write, “Our hearts are true, 
Dearest Valentine, to you.” 


-_ 
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THE BIRDS’ 


VALENTINES. 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR. 


The winter day is waning, 
The maples all are bare; 
I see the snowflakes drifting 
Down softly through the air. 
The redbird sits there singing 
From his bough among the pines: 
“These are not snowflakes, deary, 
But snowbirds’ valentines. 
And lest you cannot read them,” 





I thought I heard him say, 


“These are the words the little birds 
Send to their loves to-day: 
*My love for thee none knows! 
‘Tis hid in winter snows. 
But when the brooks are flowing, 
And all the grass is growing, 
And chilly winter goes, 
Upon the warm earth's bosom 
My love shall blossom, blossom 
In the violet and the rose.’” 





joints are stiff, and I must work for my living | 








PUZZLES. 


1. BEHEADINGS. 
Behead words of equal length as follows: 
Home of our ancestors and leave haunt of wild 

| animals; a singing bird and leave a small, close 
vessel; the principal goddess worshiped by the 
Egyptians and leave a common appellation of a 
little girl; a buffoon and leave an indefinite num- 
ber or quantity; to encourage and leave a wager; 
to flame and feave a vessel; a famous English 
| college and leave a weight; a legendary hero and 
| leave a measure ; robust and leave a beverage. 

The beheaded letters spell the name of a famous 
| queen, 
| 2. DIAGONAL. 





| Crosswords. 
Attempts; efficacious; introduced; irritable; a 
female monitor; abundant; one who submits; 
fantastic; state of being gummy. 
| The diagonal from left to right spells the name 
| of the teacher of Arrian, who was a slave under 
| Domitian’s rule. 


| 3. CHARADES. 
| te 
| My one is an article ; 
| My two is the same; 
My one two is quite frequently 
rirl’s Christian name. 
My three is a plague and a pestilence, too. 
My whole is a metrical term known to you. 


II. 
My whole was the queen of my first, 
‘or she was the town’s chosen belle, 
Bears and thieves often dwell in my last, 
And I’m sure that is all I need tell. 
4. PROVERBS. 
Transpose the letters of the following sentences 
| to form two well-known proverbs: 
Mother Lease, hoist stable window. 
Ohio food stung Tim Tuf. 





5. MY PETS, 
The first of my pets I like to eat; 
My second pet is under my feet; 
My third’s in the Punch and Judy show; 
My fourth the small boy loves to blow; 
My fifth pet lives in the deep blue sea; 
My sixth in winter comforts me ; 
My seventh is a wall built strong and low. 
How many of all my pets do you know? 


6. RIDDLE. 
I wander with the antelope 
O’er many a hilly country. 
Though full or bare, I’m often there 
Within your pantry. 
While seated in the restaurant 
You'll find me with the merchant, 
Seek me in your garden walk, 
In my little home so neat, 
| And, as I always am in want, 
} Pray bring me something sweet. 
| 7. HIDDEN FISH. 
I've heard my grandmother say that heaven gives 
almonds 
To those who have no teeth—that’s nuts to crack. 
Longfellow. 
Midas, exposed to all their jeers, 
Had lost his art and kept his ears. 
Swift. 
8. FOURTEEN HIDDEN TREES. 

Lucy pressed forward. “Did you buy that veil in 
| Denmark?” she asked, with cool archness. “Don’t 
| let it get soaked with salt water. If we were 
| nearer the helm instead of being rashly seated in 
| the bow, we could face daringly the great waves and 

not repine.” “Give me that map, please,” Emma 
pleaded. “Bee, choose whatever you will. Owen 
says he saw the Sachem locked firmly in the boat- 
house.’ 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Bryant. 

2. Fray. 

3. De-are-st; po-lit-ic. 

4. Pekin, lambkin, pumpkin, napkin, bumpkin, 
jerkin, buskin, firkin, gherkin, bodkin. 

5. 1. Acad, e, my—academy. 1. Tell, a, mon— 
Telamon. 
| 6. “Absence makes the heart grow fonder.” “In 
| a multitude of counselors there is safety.” 
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THE GIFTS OF THE 


- BY.. 
WALTER LEON SAWYER 








“WOULD YOU NOT LIKE TO BE A BISHOP, PHILIP?” 


guns. 
gifts,’’ she repeated. 
She said that frequently ; 


TWINS 
indeed, so frequently that, 


ee. half in earnest, the other 


his accomplishments as a 


letters —‘‘c-a-t.”” The 
also had great gifts—al- 
when, following her broth- 


that ‘‘I can stand on my 
head, tov,’? she always 
collapsed in confusion and 
tears. 

Mr. Tenney, coming up 


of the general admission of 
his children’s genius, took 








Outlook,’’ said Mr. Tenney, cheerfully. 
**No fear of their running away from a 
crowded hotel, is there, Clara?’’ 

Mrs. Tenney smiled and sighed. She did 
not like to dash her husband’s hopes, but she 
had had more experience of the ingenuity of the 
twins. 

‘*Perhaps they might take a notion to run 
away with it,’’ she rejoined. 

Meanwhile, having just landed on the big 
piazza and cast a critical glance about him, 
Master Phil Tenney had already perceived a 
chance for amusement, and was preparing to 
clamber down the steps, to regain the lawn. 

“‘T fink I’d like to play wiv vat little boy 
over vere,’’ he announced, as he descended. 
And Miss Cora Tenney, his twin, indorsed the 
sentiment while she imitated the action. ‘‘I 
fink I would, too,’’ she said. 

The parents raised no objection. So far from 
that, Mr. Tenney looked after them fondly and 
proudly. 

“You watch,’? he said. ‘‘They’ll make 
friends in just about a minute. It’ll be the 
same with the rest of the children here, and in 
less than two days all the grown folks in the 
hotel will be feeding candy and fruit to those 
youngsters of ours, and taking ’em to drive, 
and petting them in every way. Never were 
such children to get around people, I believe !’’ 

Once more Mrs. Tenney sighed. This time 
it may have been a sigh of relief. It wasa 
comfort to know that, whatever the twins 
might do, at any rate they were miles away 
from ‘‘the Swamp.’’ 

The social instinct was very strongly devel- 
oped in Phil and Cora, and since in their own 
city neighborhood there were few children of 
their own age, they sought companionship in 
any and every quarter, even the most unsavory. 
Two days before, they had slipped away from 
home in the morning, and only returned to 
their distracted mother at nightfall—staggering 
under a burden of weariness and dirt, but bear- 
ing spoil from the expedition in the form of a 
dead pigeon, for which they had exchanged a 
silk searf and a handkerchief. 

Thereupon Mrs. Tenney, cutting short her 
preparations, hastened to the resort at which 
she had planned to spend a part of the summer. 
Probably, she thought, it would do no harm to 
get ahead of time, for Phil had a slight cough 
and the doctor said it would improve in moun- 
tain air. 

She told herself, too, that in a family hotel 
where there were many children, the twins 
could satisfy their craving for society without 
taking such risks as they ran when they made 
surreptitious visits to the Swamp and other 
city jungles. 

And in the first few days the mother realized 
her hopes and saw her husband’s prophecy 
confirmed. Phil’s cough seemed easier. He 
and his sister made friends with everybody. 
Everybody helped take care of them, too, and 
even contested for the privilege. 

When the young people promoted a picnic, 
‘*borrowing the twins’’ was the first thing to 
be arranged, and the twins were liberally re- 
warded for lending the charm of their presence. 
After three or four days Cora developed symp- 
toms of a cold, and her sneezes and snuffles 
and watery eyes lessened, somewhat, her at- 
tractiveness as a plaything. But Phil flour- 
ished and grew in favor, and mothers and 
grandmothers seemed as fond of him as were 
the children and unmarried youth. 

“The lad has great gifts, great gifts,’’ de- 
clared Grandma Abbott, who in spite of a 
ponderous manner, was a sincere and warm- 
hearted old lady. ‘‘If he were mine, I would 
dedicate him to the Church and expect him to 
become a bishop. 

‘*Would you not like to be a bishop, Philip ?’’ 
she added. 

Phil looked at her and gravely weighed the 
question. 

‘*T fink, if you please, I’d ravver be a coal- 
man and drive a cart,’’ he replied, at length. 

“Eh? Oh, yes, I understand.’’ Although 
disconcerted, Grandma Abbott stood by her 


66 Prox of playmates for them, here at The 





it as a matter of course. 
‘*Well, we knew it long ago,’”’ he said. ‘‘But 
what makes ’em seem so dumpish to-night ?’’ 


“‘Cora complained of being cold, so I put | SY 


her to bed early,’? Mrs. Tenney answered. 
“‘T think there’s nothing the matter with Phil, 
except that he’s tired. His cough —’’ 

The mother stopped, started, and clasped her 


hands. From the next room there sounded the ® Ve 


familiar cough—this time, however, with the 
addition of an unmistakable whoop. 

Mr. Tenney rose and walked forward. Phil 
was awake, and smiling. 

**Hello, old man!’’ the father said. 
makes you cough that way ?’’ 

‘*Vat’s how Johnny Ward coughs,’’ Phil 
explained, not without satisfaction. Appar- 
ently Johnny Ward was something of a leader 
and hero. ‘*‘He had ve pigeon, you know,”’ 
Phil added. 


‘*What 


‘*One of those horrid children they met when |! 


they ran away to the Swamp,’’ Mrs. Tenney 
whispered. But her husband, having had the 


experience that befalls a boy who is one of a it 


large family accustomed to ‘‘catch things,’’ 
was already on his way to the other crib. He 
peered at Cora’s forehead, lifted her sleeve, 
and glanced at a chubby arm. 


‘*Measles, I reckon,’”? he muttered. The ti: 


voice was low, but Cora overheard. 
‘*T fink Nellie McEntee had a measle, too,’’ 
she murmured, sleepily. 


‘“‘The Swamp again!’’ It was Mrs. Ten- BY 


“But now, what are 
**You’ll have to go 


ney’s tragic comment. 
we to do?’’ she asked. 


down and talk to the manager, John.’”? And ai 


bravely, if not joyously, Mr. Tenney went. 

Yet the manager was very nice about it. 
‘Such things will happen,’’ he said, with a 
rueful smile, ‘‘and since you’re here, you may 
as well stay. Probably the mischief has al- 
ready been done.’’ 

So the gifted twins went into quarantine, 
whither, in the course of the next few weeks, 
they were followed by many guests. As the 
manager forecasted, the mischief had been 
done, it was too late to flee from contagion, 
and quite a number who had escaped the 


common diseases of childhood now took their | 2 


choice of two. 
With most of the patients and their nurses 


the spirit of philosophy prevailed. Two or| ih 


three made slurring remarks about ‘‘that 
woman’s selfish carelessness in bringing those 
children there,’’ but people in general realized 
that Mrs. Tenney was an innocent offender, 
and governed themselves acco:dingly. On their 
account she had small cause for uneasiness— 
although she did shed tears when she heard 
that Grandma Abbott had begun to whoop. 
‘*Everybody — almost everybody — has been 


just sweet,’’ the mother summed up thought- || 


fully, as the family stood awaiting the carriage 
on the morning fixed for departure. ‘‘And 
yet,”’ she added with’ sudden energy, ‘‘I’ve 
often felt like running away,—just as Phil and 
Cora do,—and I never want to see this place 
again 1? 

‘*What’s the idea of that?’’ inquired Mr. 
Tenney, with the proverbial density of a mere 
man. 


‘*‘Why, people will never forget,’’? his wife | 87 
“Tf I should’ come back here ini) 


explained. 
years from now, there’d be somebody to say, 


“That’s the woman who brought the sick chil- | 
I know I’'d| && 


dren and infected the house.’ 
remember it if anybody else had done it.’’ 


Mr. Tenney, perceiving the uselessness of | | Uy 


consolation, attempted none. Grandma Abbott 


had just appeared at a distant window, and he | | 


lifted his hat. Then suddenly, as Phil and 
Cora waved their hands to her, he turned 
aside and chuckled. 


“Grandma said that these were children of | ® 


great gifts,’’ he muttered. ‘‘She was right. 
So they were. When one of ’em didn’t give 


the whooping-cough, the other stood ready to |} 


give the measles. ’’ 


But although the mother—who had borne | j 


most of the burden, as mothers do—perceived 


| that that was a joke, she could not smile at 


it quite so whole-heartedly as, Mr. aes 


| thought, the merit of the joke demanded. 


**He has great RB 


guests took it up, applying ii 


















it to Phil whether he | 
chanced to be singing | 8% 
‘*Annie Laurie,’’ or play- | | 
ing ‘‘catch,’’ or exhibiting | 5% 


speller, when he spelled | 2% 
every word with the same | > 


guests admitted that Cora a“ 
though it was true that | @% 


er’s lead, she would assert ie 


for Sunday, and hearing | ||} / 
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HIS LIFE "AND WRITINGS | 


SIX VOLUMES 





The Set of Six Volumes given to any Companion subscriber for two 
new subscriptions ; or for one new subscription and 50 cents extra. 
Price $2.25. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 











HE story of Lincoln’s life is a wonder-tale for youth ; and 
from its struggles, its triumphs, its pathos, the wisest of 
mankind have garnered new wisdom. For real apprecia- 
tion of his character and genius, one must not only read 
what others have written about him, but must also read his 

speeches, debates, state papers and stories. It is exceptionally 
fitting, therefore, that his biography and works should be 
made available at this time. 

The six handy volumes offered, each 4x6% inches, with 
frontispiece illustrations, are neatly bound in cloth, with gilt 
titles on backs. 





WE GIVE A BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF EACH VOLUME 
Volume I. Biography. 


This is not a history of antislavery discussion, of the rise of the Republican party, or 
of the Civil War. Itsone purpose is to present in vivid outlines the man—Abraham Lincoln. 
The twenty-six chapters are made up, so far as possible, of incidents and reminiscence, 
carefully collected from reliable sources. In the best sense it is a “‘story-life,” every page 
of which is invested with the peculiar charm of a wonderful personality. A special chapter 
is devoted to about one hundred and fifty authentic Lincoln stories, showing his character- 
istic humor, transparent honesty, invincible logic, and profound understanding of human 
nature. The volume also contains two of the most eloquent appreciations of Lincoln ever 
uttered—the famous lectures by Robert G. Ingersoll and Henry Watterson. 


Volume II. Early Speeches. 


Here are assembled all the extant speeches prior to 1856. In even the earliest are 
touches of the true Lincoln genius. The first was delivered when he was twenty-three years 
of age, a candidate for the state legislature. Addresses before the folk of his own section were 
admirably adapted to the audience. By the time he entered the United States House of 
Representatives he had developed a spoken style not surpassed by any member of that 
body. Among the numerous and varied subjects included in this volume are: Lyceum 
Address, January 27, 1837; Temperance Address, February 27, 1842; On the Tariff, March 1, 
1843; Against the Mexican War, January 12, 1848; In Favor of Internal Improvements, June 
20, 1848; Eulogy of Henry Clay, July, 1852; On the Missouri Compromise, October 16, 1854. 


Volume III. Retention from 1856 to 1859, Part 1. 


This volume gives in full the famous speech beginning: “If we can first know where 
we are, and whither we are tending, we can better judge what to do and how to doit”; 
and containing the now historic declaration, ‘A house divided against itself cannot stand. ” 
Hete also are the opening debates of the famous contest with Douglas. The speeches of 
Judge Douglas are given in full, as well as those of Lincoln. In this edition full reports 
may be found of all speeches at all of the seven meetings. 


Vol IV. Speeches from 1856 to 1859, Part 2. 


Here are found the remaining debates with Douglas ‘and the remarkable speeches at 
Cincinnati, Columbus, and elsewhere, during 1859. Lincoln’s renown was widening and his 
convictions were deepening. His political creed was being defined by him in terms so 
clear and consistent that there could be none but wilful misunderstanding. State com- 
mittees on every hand were requesting his services, and he was taking his position as a 


national leader. 
Volume V. Later Speeches. 


This comprises one of Lincoln's lectures; the great Cooper Union (Institute) speech, in 
which he first revealed himself i in his full stature to the people of the East; the speeches at 
Hartford and elsewhere in New England, during the early portion of 1860; all the speeches 
of the trip, as President elect, from Springfield to Washington; and the two inaugural 
addresses, the second of which has forever taken its place among the greatest utterances of 
all time. At the close of the volume are about fifty of the choicest anecdotes and conversa- 

tions of the first Presidency period. 

Volume VI. Presidential and State Papers. 


This volume contains State Papers not specifically addressed to any individual. ‘These 
papers are arranged under the five following heads: 1. General Messages to Congress. 
2. Proclamations, Messages, etc., Concerning Slavery. 3. Proclamations and Recommenda- 
tions of Days of Thanksgiving, Fasting and Prayer. 4. Proclamations, Messages to Con- 
gress, and Military Orders Relating to the Conduct of the War. 5. Messages and Despatches 
on Foreign Affairs. 6. Messages and Procli umations on Financial, Indian, and Adminis- 
trative Affairs. Henry J. Raymond, in his “History of the, Administration of President 
Lincoln” (1864), declared that Lincoln’s public papers had ‘‘a weight and influence with 
the mass of the people which no public man of this country has ever before attained.’ 
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Lincoln Post Cards 
Gilt Edge Edition 
This beautiful set of 12 Cards is 
printed in colors on fine coated stock. 
Each Card bears a portrait of Lincoln 
and one of his famous sentiments. 


A delightful memorial to keep or to 
mail to friends. 


The fall set of 12 Cards sent post-paid 
to any address on receipt of 25 cents. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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wr Rights and Public Interests.— 
The President has sent to Congress a 
message vetoing a bill which proposed to grant 
unrestricted water rights on the James River, 
in Missouri, on the ground that the bill gave 
to the grantee a valuable privilege, which by 
its very nature is a monopoly. He announced 
his purpose to sign no bill which gave away 
privileges of this kind without placing a limit 
upon the grant and protecting the public 
interests. ® 


Serious Railroad Accident occurred 
near Dotsero, Colorado, on the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad, January 15th. A pas- 
senger-train which was running down a grade 
at a high rate of speed came into collision, 
head on, with a freight-train which was run- 
ning up the grade on the same track. Twenty- 
one persons were killed and about 40 seriously 
injured. e 
nother Oil Case.— Some time ago the 
Waters-Pierce Oil Company of St. Louis 
was convicted in the Texas courts of violating 
the state antitrust laws through a conspiracy 
with the Standard Oil Company to control the 
oil business in that state. Its permit to do 
business in the state was canceled, and it was 
fined $1,623,900. The company denied the 
charge, and contended further that, even if it 
had violated the law, it was not amenable, 
because its business was of an interstate char- 
acter, and subject, therefore, only to the control 
of the United States authorities. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has now, by a 
unanimous opinion, affirmed the decree of the 
state courts. ® 


Se -Admiral Rozhdestvensky, who 
commanded the Russian Baltic fleet in the 
battle with Adniral Togo’s_ ;_————---—> 
fleet in the Sea of Japan, 
in May, 1905, died at St. | 
Petersburg, January 14th, | 
aged 61. In the great battle | 
all the Russian ships were | 
sunk or captured. After | 
the war Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky was tried by court | 
martial for cowardice in 
surrendering to the Japa- 
nese. To relieve the other 
officers who were placed on 
trial with him, he pleaded guilty ; but this plea 
was disregarded, and a verdict of not guilty was 
brought in. Admiral Rozhdestvensky had spent 
his life in the navy, and won distinction for 
bravery. e 
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Awa Senator from Oregon.— 
George Earle Chamberlain, Governor of 
Oregon, has been elected United States Senator, 

to succeed Mr. Fulton, 

Republican. The election 
is especially interesting 
from the fact that Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain is a 
Democrat, and the Legis- 
lature is strongly Repub- 
lican; but many of the 
Republican members were 
bound by a pledge which 
they had taken at the time 
of their election to respect 
the choice of the people as 
expressed at the direct primary, and they voted 
accordingly. ® 








G. E. CHAMBERLAIN. 














ther Senatorial Elections.— Benjamin 

F. Shively, Democrat, has been elected 
United States Senator from Indiana, to succeed 
Mr. Hemenway, Republi- ———— 
can. In the Democratic 
caucus he defeated Mr. 
John M. Kern, the Demo- | 
cratic candidate for Vice- 
President last November. 
—tThe New York Legis- 
lature has elected Mr. 
Elihu Root, Republican, 
to succeed Mr. Platt in 
the Senate. Mr. Root was 
Secretary of War from 
August, 1899, to February, —————— 
1904, and Secretary of State from July 7, 1905, 
to the present time.——From Colorado, Mr. 
=, Charles J. Hughes, Jr., has 

| been elected in place of Mr. 
|| Teller; from South Da- 
|| kota, Mr. Coe I. Crawford, 
to succeed Mr. Kittredge ; 
and from North Dakota, 
Mr.M.N. Johnson, in place 
of Mr. Hansbrough. These 
elections involve no politi- 
cal change. Senators 
Penrose of Pennsylvania, 
Cummins of Iowa and 
——|"' Smoot of Utah, Republi- 
cans, and Clarke of Arkansas, Overman of 
North Carolina, Stone of Missouri and Gore 
of Oklahoma, Democrats, have been reélected. 
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tT Pygmy Hippopotamus.—The little 
black people of Africa, so dramatically 
described by Stanley, are not the only pygmies 
produced by that wonderful continent. In 
| Liberia and Sierra Leone are found pygmy 
hippopotamuses, some specimens of which have 
recently been sent to England. These animals 
are described as being more like pigs in their 
habits than like their gigantic relatives. A 
good mud-hole is quite sufficient for them. 
They seem to prefer solitude in their native 
haunts, going about singly, and when two are 
seen in company they almost invariably consist 
of a mother and her calf. 
& 
ater and Progress.—President Schur- 
man of Cornell University calls attention 
to the need of the development of a type of 
engineer specially skilled in everything relating 
to hydraulics. Water, he remarks, is destined 
from now on to play a great part in the eco- 
nomic development of the United States. It is 
hereafter to be used on a vast scale for power 
and for irrigation, as well as for navigation. 
The maximum benefit to be got from the use 
of water will be sought in the East from 
navigation and power, and in the West from 
irrigation and power. ® 


arch of the Glaciers.—One of the unex- 
plained phenomena of what Prof. T. G. 
Bonney calls the ‘‘world’s ice mantle,’’ is the 
alternate advance and retreat of the glaciers. 
At present, says Professor Bonney, only in 
Scandinavia, and perhaps at Mount St. Elias, 
are the glaciers beginning to advance in notable 
numbers. In the Alps a general retreat of the 
glaciers began about 1861. At first it was rapid, 
but the rate afterward slackened. Toward the 
end of the 19th century a glacier here and there 
slightly retraced its steps, but the majority are 
still either slowly shrinking or stationary. 
® 
ew Steel Rails.—Many experiments have 
been made in the manufacture of steel rails 


|| for use on sharp curves and other points where 


great tension exists. Chrome steel, manganese 
steel and nickel steel have all been tried. Man- 
ganese steel rails are now in use on curyes on 
some underground lines where the traffic is fast 
and heavy, and they have shown excellent 
results. They are very costly, however, about 


|| $5 a lineal foot, as against about 40 cents for 


Bessemer steel. But whereas Bessemer steel 
requires renewal every six weeks or so, the 
manganese steel rails have lasted more than six 
years. Manganese steel cannot be machined, 
but has to be finished by grinding. Recently 
rolled manganese steel rails have been produced 
by a special plant. ® 


| psc | Use of Alloys.—The develop- 
ment of alloy steels for automobiles, in which 
the United States has recently forged to the 
| front, has had an effect upon the manufacture 
| of machine tools and other mechanisms. The 
|new alloys are now used in high-speed ma- 
| chinery, and they are coming into use for the 
seve and spindles of machine tools. Their 
strength and reliability frequently permit a 
| reduction of size. The development of the 
| “auto”? steel alloys is pursued along strictly 
scientific lines. Many manufacturers regularly 
|employ chemists who constantly test the steel 
employed, and some demand an analysis not 
only of samples, but of each individual piece, 
the tests extending to the core as well as the 
surface of each bar. =, 





Remarkable Comet.—The more More- 

house’s comet is studied the more remark- 
able it appears. The interest that it has excited 
among astronomers is out of all proportion to 
that taken by the public in its apparition, for 
it has at no time been more than barely visible 
to the naked eye. Not only have extraordinary 
changes taken place in the form and dimensions 
of the tail, but its spectrum is also peculiar, 
resembling that of Daniels’s comet of 1907. 
The hydrocarbon bands, characteristic of most 


|| comets, have been absent, but a strong, contin- 
|| uous spectrum is shown, like that of a glowing 


solid, or of gas under compression. It has also 
exhibited two spectral lines due to some un- 
known origin. In this, also, it resembles the 
comet of Daniels. “ 


eturn of Vegetation.—The interesting 

phenomenon of the return of vegetation to 
the slopes of Mont Pelée, whose terrible eruption 
in 1902 destroyed the city of St. Pierre and 
laid waste the greater part of Martinique, 
can now be observed. Wherever watercourses 
and the trampling of horses and cattle have 
broken up the lava crust, plants are reappear- 
ing. In some districts, where only a layer 
of hot ashes was deposited, the trees and 
shrubs retained their underground life, and 
now the growth of the roots is breaking up 
the crust and forming it into a humus. The 
new vegetation which is gradually creeping 
back up the mountain comprises the castor-oil 
plant, the indigo plant, the sensitive plant, 
guinea-grass, silver ferns and other plants. 
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JAUTIOUS MOTHERS , 
nara - QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


Use Only Cuticura Soap, Purest of —_ 
Saponaceous Emollients 
for Baby’s Skin. 

Careful, thoughtful mothers use Cuticura Soap ex- 
clusively for preserving, purifying and beautifying 
the skin, scalp, hair and hands of infants and chil- 
dren, assisted, in the severer cases, by Cuticura Oint- | 
ment, the great Skin Cure, for the prevention of | 
rashes, itchings and chafings, for cleansing the scalp | 
of crusts, scales, and dandruff, and stopping falling | 
hair, for softening, whitening and soothing red, rough 
and sore hands, and for all the purposes of the toilet, | 


J.J.H.Gregory&Son,Marblehead,Mass. 
bath and nursery. Cures made in childhood are, in | 
most cases, speedy, permanent and economical. Guar- WIZARD 
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25 FINE ART POST CARDS. All different. Worth 5c. 

each, 10c. 6 SUPERB TINSELED CARDS. Your name or | (of mn) without permanent | in- / 
address in gold, 10c. 5 SENSATIONAL SURPRISE CARDS. | sary. hy he yet eng etd aaa 
Highly colored folding cards, worth b0c. Great fun. | ¥'tout danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
Rare bargain, 10c. 10 REAL PHOTOGRAPH CARDS. Ac- | ©! "es by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
tresses, scenes from plays, celebrated people, ete. | #@¥ Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
Worth boc., 10c. King & bo., 200 B’way, New York. Dept. 42. | ns. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 


th Pistol 55c. oney-order or U.S. stamps, no coins. 
STAMPS! Our Leader: 1000 stamps, many | PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 228 South St., New York, U.S.A. 
' varieties, incl. Malay, Newfoundland, Phil- 


ippines, Comoro, Congo, etc., only 15¢. Stamp AG ENT. THE MATHEWS 


um, coupons, large new list, bargain lists SAFETY RAZOR 


all Free! Agents wanted 50%. We Buy piomage. 
E.J.Schuster Co., Dept.24, St. Louis, Mo. boxed with a stropper for $ 00 
: ~~ sharpening dull blades, 
Make Money selling our = 
BOYS! GIRLS ! Polishing Cloths. Send us Special Prices to Our Agents. 
$1.40 and receive 2%; sell them at 10 cents each, and you wr 
make $1.00 for yourself. After you make $6.00 we give r Oe. 
ou a warranted American Watch free in addition. 
RANT MFG. CO., Rooms 406 & 407, 45 Milk 8t., Boston, Mass. 













always sold under three 
1arantees, insuring freshness, 
irity and reliability. 


Our New Seed Book is Free 


It has been a great help to thou 
sands. Write to-day for a copy 
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eee pair Write to ~ Squab first afternoon out, Best grade of steel, highly nick« 

ors = om eled, with solid handle, Absolutely guaranteed, 
woes ae 1909 Book Saves throwing away old blades. Write forour agents’ 

to squads a ? FREE OUTFIT OFFER. We show you how to make 
weeks. HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQUABS 


$3 to $10 a day without experience. Write today. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., ()17 Barney Bleck, Dayton, O, 





PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper. for all the family. 


ce is $1.75 a year, in advance. 


Its subscription pr 
Post-Office, AK, Mass., as second- 


Entered at ag 
class matter 


Twelve or Sixte en pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete ene, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 


Money for Renewals should be sent by’subscribers 
directly to this office Ww e do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the > subscriber. 


Payment for The Com: »anion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. W. ~ n neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pape 
which a when the subscription expires, Will 
be changec 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SUGGESTION IN THE NURSERY. 
—— to-day seem to be di- 
vided into three camps on 
the question of how much help 
medical science can get from 
mental or spiritual sugges- 
tion. There are enthusiasts for 
and conservatives against, and 
then a large class of mild con- 
servatives, who are willing to 
see mental suggestion gain 
and keep a place as the hand- 
maid of medicine, but refuse 
her masquerading as queen. There is 





to have 
assuredly one domain where mental science has 
always held wide sway, and where its help has 


been constantly invoked, both consciously and 
unconsciously, and that is the nursery. The 
wiser the guardians of the nursery, the more con- 
sciously and scientifically is this latent and mys- 
terious force called upon for aid. It is needless 
to point out that it can be used for harm here as 
readily as elsewhere, and many broken-down 
adults might trace the first steps in their undoing 
to the foolish suggestions planted by ignorance in 
their nursery days. 

Some persons make the mistake of treating 
every little childish ailment with a sort of por- 
tentous solemnity. They talk in such a way as to 
arouse all the dramatic instinct of a small patient, 
and help it to fill the réle of invalid with gusto. 
“What are delcut?” one small girl was heard to 
ask her nurse, whereupon the condition of the 
delicate was so enthusiastically unfolded to her 
that “playing sick’? became the only game that 
never palled, and when the day for nursery play 
had passed and she was a woman grown, it was 
found that she had never acquired the knack of 
“playing well.” 

To “kiss the place and make it well” is a happy 
form of mental therapeutics to which we have all 
probably yielded in our infancy; and who has not 
laughed at the prompt hushing of angry bawls, 
while some terrible sufferer paused to see how 
the poor table was standing it? 

To win over the dramatic instinct of childhood 
to the service of health is surely a work worth 
doing, and quite as easy of accomplishment as 
the opposite, and it cannot be begun too early. 

It is pleasant to recall one nursery full of healthy, 
happy children, where all passing minor ailments 
are met with a sort of tolerant surprise by both 
mother and nurse, and bumps and scratches and 
histrionic “‘pain-aches” are distinctly unpopular. 
Behind this attitude the most watchful care, of 
course, prevails, but it is, so far as the children 
are concerned, a silent care, and the language of 
disease is unknown. The system works perfectly, 
and is recommended for trial. 


* ¢ 


MAKING A LANGUAGE. 


language is usually a slow growth, not a 

deliberate manufacture. “Gilbertese,” how- 
ever, the written tongue of the Gilbert Islands, is 
the work of one man, the late Rev. Dr. Hiram 
Bingham, sometimes called the “John Eliot of the 
Gilbert Islands.” He and his wife sailed from 
this country in 1856 to their new field on the Morn- 
ing Star, the mission ship which was built by 
contributions of Sunday-school children. 

The chief trouble was that the islanders had no 
written language. Doctor Bingham’s eyesight 
was poor, but he set out actually to make a lan- 
guage, being obliged to collect his own vocab- 
ulary and construct his own grammar. 

He had great difficulty in finding a Gilbertese 
equivalent for “prayer,” and was thereby led into 
a ludicrous mistake. The word which he used 
meant “to practise incantations,” which was the 
exact opposite of what the missionary intended to 
convey. 

He had the New Testament three-quarters trans- 
lated when in 1865 his health broke down, and he 
was compelled to return to this country. He 
started back the next year, again in the Morning 
Star. He was made captain of this ship, and 
commanded it for two years, and sailed from 
one island to another as a supervising missionary 
of the stations which had sprung up rapidly. 
Finally, in 1873, after completing the New Tes- 
tament, he returned to the Gilbertese settlement 
of Apiang. 

Ten years later his wife asked him to translate 
the Old Testament before he gave up his work in 
the islands. At that time he was fifty years old, 
and the task involved making the translation 
direct from the Hebrew, which he had not been 
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| familiar with for a long time. 
| to hard work, however, with his old grammar, and 
in two years was ready to begin the translation. 
Immediately afterward he was taken ill, but with | 
the help of an amanuensis kept steadily at work. 


years from the United States, Doctor Bingham and 
his wife watched the last verse of the last book of 
the Bible being put into type. The proof was 
taken, and he read aloud the words in Gilbertese. 

Even this accomplishment did not end the | 
missionary’s labors. He started to write a Gil- 
bertese dictionary. When it was ready for pub- 
lication, he lent the manuscript to a man who 
entrusted it to a messenger, and the messenger 
lost it. The work had to be begun again, and was 
completed after ten years, just before the death 
of Doctor Bingham. 


* © 


RESPECT FOR TRUTH. 


n recalling the daily routine of her life as a child, 


He buckled down | 


| 8 At a ‘calaeial and used from all parts of the 
In the spring of 1890, after an absence of many | Globe, loe. 


| P ocket s album, 50c. 1000 hinges, proval 7 is OS 
com. lew England 8 Stamp Co., 4i Waablagton Bi 





Lady Grey, in “A Family Chronicle,” says that 
her mother, Mrs. Sullivan, taught her children 
everything, and even learned to read music her- | 
self, that she might teach them the pianoforte. 


It is wonderful that my mother should have | 
found time to attend to her parish duties, to be a | 
devoted wife and daughter, to write her stories | 
and to educate her daughte rs. 

We used to begin at half past seven in the morn- 
ing by reading to her while she was in bed till 
eight o’clock, when we had our breakfast; then 
at half past eight one of us would go to her and 
read while she was dressing. I remember reading 
to her Clarendon’s “History of the Rebellion, 
while the other went to my father and worked 
away at arithmetic, finally arriving at a little bit 
of algebra and Eucl id. 

At nine came prayers and breakfast for the 
parents, and then we ran wild until eleven o’clock, 
veing allowed to Ro out by ourselves and do any- 
thing we liked. These were merry times of fun 
and mischief, but at eleven o’clock we were bound 

return, tidy and clean, and resume lessons 
until one o’clock. 

There was a certain amount of strictness kept 
up, but we were —r sure of being forgiven 
any offense if we told the truth. The one unpar- 
donable sin was falsehood. 

I remember an incident which seemed to me, 
then about eleven, of a very tragic complexion. 
There was a perambulator in which Baby Frank 
was wont to take his airing. It was discovered 
broken, and a groom declared that he had seen 
me and my sister dragging each other up and 
down in it. This we indignantly denied, but some- 
how or other discovered that we were not believed. 

We were a wounded when we found that 
our word was doubted, but determined to carry 
the matter with a high hand, and solaced our- 
selves by writing in our copy-books, “George isa 
liar,” in every variety of calligraphy, especially 
beginning very small and expanding Oa gigantic 
“liar.” It is unnecessary to say that the groom’s 
name was George. 

My father was greatly distressed, and proceeded 
to question us, and finally acqu uitted us fully, and 
told us to think no more of the affair. So peace 
and happiness were restored, and George soon 
vanished from the scene. 


* © 


TURKISH HOTEL RULES. 


MX interesting study of the habits and morals of 
a nation might be made, basing the researches 
wholly on hotel regulations. In “The Balkan 
Trail” Frederick Moore gives a copy of some 
rules which hang in gilded frames on the walls of 
each bedroom in the Grand Hotel d’Angleterre at 
Salonica. Here is a literal translation from the 
French version—there was also a Turkish and a 
Greek set: 


1. Messieurs the voyagers who descend upon 
the hotel are requested to hand over to the man- 
= any money or articles of value they may 
have 

2. Those who have no bagga 
day, whereas those who have 
once a week. 

3. Political discussion and playing musical in- 
eee are forbidden, also all noisy conversa- 

ons. 

4. It is permitted neither to play at cards nor 
at any other game of hazard. 

. Children of families and their servants should 
not walk about the rooms. 

It is prohibited to present oneself outside 
one’s room in a dressing-gown or other negligent 
costume. 

9. Coffee, tea and other culinary preparations 
may not be prepared in the rooms or procured 
from outside, as the hotel furnishes everything 
one wants. 

10. Voyagers to take their es descend to 
the dninh- oom, with the exception of invalids, 
who may do so in their rooms. 

11. A double-bedded room pays double for 
itself, save in the case where the voyager declares 
that one bed may be let to another person. It is, 
however, forbidden to sleep on the floor. 


must pay every 
may do so only 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


hen Mr. Hartman returned an hour later 

than usual, Mrs. Hartman asked him the 
reason, and his good-natured face was solemn as 
he answered her. “I haf had one narrow escape 
from drowning, Kitchen,” he said. 


“How was that ha pent asked his wife, as she 
helped him unwind the knitted seart from his 
nee “Tell to me it at once, Hans.” 

“Tt was at the ferry that I'came late,” said Mr. 
Hartman, “from the blocked cars, and the boat 
she was just starting. A man he ‘called me out, 
‘Joomp! joomp!’ anc “for one moment I thought 
to make as he said. But I reminded myself to be 
cautious, and wait, and in one minute more, 
Kitchen, came a great patch of water showing! 
Then I took holt of the post whereby I stood, and 
said to myself, ‘Hans, you were the wise man that 
you joomped not at first when that man advised.’ ” 


*® © 


TOO GREAT A LOSS. 


hoever knows anything about the small boy 

and his pride in his first pair of trousers 
will recognize the truth of a story the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger prints. 


Tommy was at Sunday-school in his first ‘“‘real” 
clothes. A picture of a lot of little angels was 
before the class, and the teacher asked Tommy 
if he would not, like to be one. 

“No, ma’am,” replied Tommy, after inspecting 
the picture. 

“Not want to be an an ze 1, Tommy!” reproached 
the teacher. ‘Why not? 

“Cause ’d have to give up my new pants,” 








said Tommy, sagely. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’” will prevent trouble from bad teeth. [Adr. 
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Ti i] Learn at our Seni 
e egrap ly — superior, popemess 
methods. Living gz ex- 
penses_ earned. ned. GRADUATES ASSISTED. T-| 
ALOGUE FREE. DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF | 
TELEGRAPHY, Seventh Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


WAN Maio. dskey AD WRITERS EARN 
Vy44 a8 4iaeeee LARGE SALARIES. 
We can help you to prepese by mail to increase your 


salary. Send for beautiful prospectus, mailed free. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, Dept. 36, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


SONG WRITERS and POETS. 


We arrange, compose, revise and publish vocal 
and instrumental music. Send us your poems and 
manuscripts for free advice and best terms. 


VICTOR KREMER CO., 343 Marine Bldg., CHICAGO. 


rint x Pook newepeper. Press $5. 


Larger $18. Save money. Print for others, 

big pro t. All sta ,ru les sent. Write fac- 

ory for press catalog, type, paper, etc. 
THE PRESS Meriden, mnecticut. 


WANTED, TO LEARN 
TEL RAPHY. _ Posi- 
tions “Taken School 
36 years old. Has railroad 
wire from Chicago for business practise. Can earn 


board if desired. I lustrated booklet free. Write to-day. 
VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 

















“SPRAGUE'S® 
PLAY 





AIL In-1 sorr 


Clothes a Boy Complete for $1. 


A combination suit of knicker- 
bocker trousers and blouse with 
inner waist forming a complete 
suit—“All-in-1.” The inner waist 
oS permanent blouse effect and 

as extensions for garters. Buttons 
— front—little chap can dress him- 

sf. Washable, fast color fabrics 

in ray, blue, brown and red Khaki 

alatea and Gingham, — and 
} hee ks. Sizes 24 a 8y 

Suit complete, d, "e. 00, if 

our dealer hasn’ rca ve boy’ 

oney refunded if not satiataoteny. 
Send for catalogue of boys’ play and 

wash suits. 

FREDERICK H. SPRAGUE CO., 60 Main St., Orange, Mass. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “‘ Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 











Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrated, enam- 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 
but not more ert _— in illustration (order by number), 
Silver Pla doz., sample, 10c. 
Sterling Sifter, 2.50 doz., sample, 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade solid 
gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moder- 
ate prices. Special designs and estimates free. Catal ogue 
Free, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. 
BASTIAN 











BROS. CO., 139 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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" AFgsitive Relief ee 


CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the cin. 
“A little higher in price, per- 
, than worthless opteniietes 
FP Ft @ reason a — aay lightful 
shaving. everywhere, or 

mailed on receipt of 25c. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


- in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
Vl BN 199 model. Write for Special Offer. 
; Finest Guaranteed 


1909 Models to 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 

















Get Mennen’s (the 
original). Sample /ree. 

















1907 and 1908 Models 
all_ of best makes 7 to 12 


-71a Ss 
All makes and models, 
good as Vo apaglganate $32 to $8 
Great ay ee od Sale. 
We ippro al without a 
cent Tepontt, _ recat and allow 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Tires, coaster-brakes, parts, re- 
pairs and sundries, half usual prices. Do not 
buy till you get our catalogues and offer. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B50, Chicago. 


“I MADE $12 0% 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
statement of H. 8. CUNNINGHAM. 








4 it. Send your 
Al address today and let 


4) THOMAS MFG. CO. 
429 Home a 
Dayton, Ohi 
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| Training Horses! 
; Prof. Beery,King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
5 )| has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
? wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 
2 | $1200 to $3000 a Year 
; i e 
2 At Home or Traveling 
$ ( ft. Jesse Beery is ac- 
‘ P knowledged to be the world's 
) F . , itsites af toning sam 
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; Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association 2) et into the Horse. ‘Training pro rofession as ; 14 
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Tribune Building, New York City tanbanll balesue bent cheat cones ‘9H fal par yo 

)| Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 17, Pleasant Hill, ‘cue 














thing,—the “cheap” thing,— 


can make it. 





[N some lines of goods one may be excused for buying the inexpensive 

but when it comes to buying a sewing 
machine, a thing that you must live with, work with, depend upon 
for a lifetime, avoid the *“*cheap” machine and get a good one. 


THE NEW HOME 


is as good as 50 years’ experience, expert workmen and best materials 
It is built especially for family use, and is therefore the 
logical machine for a family to buy. 
Don't buy a machine until you have looked up The New Home. 
Send for our literature and look it up now. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 
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“7 see they’re having a wedding up-stairs,’’ 
said Elsie Brookens, parting the lace 
curtains at the window of Mrs. Fenner’s 

first-floor apartment. 

Mrs. Fenner flew to the window. ‘‘Yes, 
indeed !’? she exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, there goes the 
bride now! I believe I never was so glad of a 
wedding in my life—except my own.’’ 

**Why, is the young lady so obnoxious ?’’ 

*‘Dear, no! She’s as sweet a girl as ever 
was, but that family has been a load on my 
heart ever since we moved in here, and now I 
feel that it’s lifted bodily. We don’t know 
them intimately, but you know one does pick 
up things here and there, and I found out right 
away that the mother was a widow and a con- 
firmed invalid, and that the older daughter was 
devoting her life to her, and to running the 
household.’’ 

**And she’s the bride?’’ 

“Oh, no. There’s a younger sister, and she 
had to give. music lessons from morning till 
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here at her mother’s, away past dinner-time, 
playing like that? Guess something’s up.’’ 
“*Yes, I feel sure things aren’t all right,’’ Mrs. 
Fenner agreed, anxiously, as she led the way 
to the table a few minutes later. ‘‘She might 
come back and play for her mother occasionally, 
of course. It would be strange if she didn’t. 
But this is so different! She has scarcely 
stopped to eat to-day, and the way she pours 
out her soul in those old pieces of hers !’’ 
‘*You’re sure it can’t be her sister?’’ 
‘‘George! She can’t play a note. Besides, 
I know this one’s touch. It always had a 
wistful quality, even before she was married, 
and now it goes right through my heart. Poor 
little thing! What can be the trouble?’’ 
Whatever the trouble was, it did not end, for 
the little bride continued to spend evening after 
evening at her mother’s home, not visiting with 
her family in a normal fashion, but incessantly 
driving the keys of that old piano. Once Mrs. 
Fenner even waked her husband at two in the 
morning to hear the 
long-drawn, low 











strains of a nocturne 
which had been a great 
favorite of the little 
bride’s the winter be- 
fore she met her hus- 
band. ° 

One by one as the 
days passed, the circle 
of Mrs. Fenner’s in- 
timates came to know 
and sympathize with 
her anxiety about the 
mysterious trouble in 
the second flat. Uncle 
John Haynes, who 
always spent Sunday 
afternoons with the 
Fenners, grew so exer- 
cised, as he sat and 
listened to the music 
hour after hour, that 
he could hardly wait 
from week to week to 
ask what had devel- 
oped in the case; and 
Cousin Laura Miner, 


il N Wi 
Hu ” j y when she heard about 
anes it, reared her head 
with a superior toss. 
““T am not sur- 
prised!’’ she said, 


coldly. ‘* What else 
could she expect ? 
From what you tell 
me, it’s plain she mar- 
ried for money. Next 
thing there’ll be a 
divorce. ’’ 

‘Quite likely,’’ as- 








““O MISS LOTTIE, ... 


night to piece out their little income, so I was 
told. They’re proud, you know, and never 
wailed about their affairs, but somehow you 
could always feel financial anxiety in the air 
whenever you spoke to them, until last summer ; 
and then, just as the tired little music teacher 
was beginning to look like a shadow, along 
came this man, like the prince in a fairy-tale, 
and began to take the whole family out in his 
automobile, and give lovely presents to the 
mother and older sister—all on account of the 
little music teacher ; and ever since the engage- 
ment they’ve been a changed family—so happy 
and bright and hopeful. He appears to be a 
splendid fellow, and he must have loads of 
money, too, judging from appearances. ’’ 

‘*H’m! Sounds nice,’’ was Elsie Brookens’s 
languid answer. ‘‘I only hope it will last.’’ 

Two months later, as Mrs. Fenner sat wait- 
ing for her husband to come home to dinner, 
she remembered Elsie’s conservative comment. 
At the time it had seemed absurdly pessimistic ; 
now the thought of it chilled her. Up above, 
in the second-story flat, the little bride was 
playing, playing, playing—the saddest, sweetest 
things. It had been going on all day. What 
could it mean? 

The wedding trip was over, and Mrs. Fenner 
knew that the bride was settled in a beautiful 
new home, about a mile from her mother’s 
apartment. Why, then, should she leave that 
home, with its magnificent new piano, to come 
back and play by the hour—almost by the day 
and night—on this second - rate instrument? 
What was her husband doing, that she should 
be here evening after evening, late into the 
night, pouring out her heart’s feeling in these 
old favorites of hers? 

} “George, dear,’’ said Mrs. Fenner, solemnly, 
rising to meet her husband as he entered the 
front door, ‘‘listen to that !’’ 

George Fenner paused, with his overcoat 
half-off. The music had stopped wailing sud- 
denly, and had burst into a mad, reckless 
tempest of sound. Fenner pulled out his watch 
and shook his head. 


“I’m late”? he said. ‘‘What’s she doing 





WHAT MAKES YOU COME TO 
YOUR MUVVER’'S SO MUCH?” 








sented Elsie Brookens, 
who happened to be 
present one of the 
times when Cousin Laura Miner made this state- 
ment. Then she turned on her hostess with an 
unwonted lapse from cynicism. ‘‘Mrs. Fenner, 
with your impulsive way of doing things, I 
wonder you haven’t had a heart-to-heart talk 
with that girl before now. You might be able 
to get right at the trouble and patch it up.’’ 

*‘O Elsie, would I dare—not knowing her any 
better than I do?’’ Mrs. Fenner answered, in a 
tone that showed she had thought of it before. 

Then the very next morning, as chance would 
have it, Mrs. Fenner and her five-year-old 
Bobby walked out of the building almost into 
the arms of the little bride, who was running 
hastily up the steps. The voluminous veil, 
which she always wore when she drove up in 
her automobile, was thrown well back, so that 
for the first time in weeks Mrs. Fenner had a 
full view of her face; and she realized with 
bewilderment, as she looked at her, that the 
neglected bride was decidedly too radiant, all 
things considered. But before any one could 
speak, Bobby had cut the knot. 


““O Miss Lottie,’ he cried out, forgetting | 


that he had been taught to say ‘‘Mrs. Baxter’’ 
now, ‘‘what makes you come to your muvver’s 
so much, an’ play the piano all the time ?’’ 

Mrs. Fenner’s gasp of horror was lost in a 
ripple of laughter from the gay little bride. 

‘‘I don’t, Bobby,’’ she denied, joyously. 
‘*That’s the piano-player that Mr. Baxter 
gave my mother, so she wouldn’t miss my 
playing. I fancy they keep it going most of 


the time,’’ she added, lifting her happy eyes to | 


Bobby’s mother. ‘‘They enjoy it so much! 
Mother says she even got sister up in the night 
once, to play her to sleep with it. I hope it 
doesn’t disturb you ?’’ 

‘‘And you may be sure I didn’t tell her just 
how much it had disturbed me!’’ Mrs. Fenner 
concluded, when she told her husband about it 
that night. ‘‘Only to think of its being a 
piano-player all the time! Well, it never did 
sound quite natural to me,’’ she added, medi- 
tatively. ‘‘That was one reason I felt so sure 
she wasn’t happy, don’t you know it was, 
George ?’’ 
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STAM PS. 106 diff.,5c.; 1000 hinges, 8c. Fine apps. 
60% dis. 8. FOWLER, 22 Jewett Street, Providence, R. I. 


Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute ano train: 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 40 years. 


LORD'S PRAYER PUZZLE. toara Seon “ints 
seventy-five parts. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 50c. 
J. 8. TOWER, Tunbridge, Vermont. 


“ane 2 Academy for Boys, | 
Williston Seminary, \fisitunpton, Mase” 
Ereperes for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully cunigned laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 mile and +4 
track. 69th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., peipal. 














. , : ( ; 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. | 3S Polish 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
ineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, H 
aw. Elective coursesin Languages, Sciences, 7 
History,ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about $250 a year. Geo.Emory Fellows,Pres.,Orono,Me. 


BROKEN COOKIES We offer an exceptional trade 

e in good, clean, fresh, broken 

cookies of the same high quality that has made our 

roducts famous. Sold in boxesof 80to 35 Ibs. at $1.60 per 

x, f.o.b. Worcester. Check or money-order must ac- : 
company order. New England Biscuit Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Water Supply % for Country Houses. 
THE PROBLEM 


other heavy metals bright with 





because it cleans quickes 





half-pint package. 








tetors of 











What an air of cheerfulness bright fauce 
pes, etc., lend to the ordinary kitchen! 
8 easy to keep copper, brass, nickel and 


, 
LORD’S LUMINO. 
LUMINO pleases the nowseheeper best 
If your dealer can’t or won’t supply you, 
send us his name and address and for 26 ¢ 


we will send you, postage paid, our regular 


F. T. LORD POLISH COMPANY, Cambridge, Mass. 
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SOLVED. 


{ Also propr ‘ 
& INFUSO SILVER POLISH. 





No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. Any _ pres- 
sure up to60 lbs. The 
ideal fire protection. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue “D.” 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 





The only toothache 
that cleans the cavity 
prevents decay 








Bright, neat, refined young people wanted to sell 
an attractive confection to friends and business 
acquaintances. No cash outlay required. Sample 
furnished. Previous experience not necessary. 
ood chance to earn money and learn business 
methods. Others are mae good. Need not in- 
terfere with other duties. eferences required 
from business men. Reply should give age and 
other particulars. 


Address F. C., P.O. Box 87, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Detroit, Mich 
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§ FOR PATRIOTIC 
8 CELEBRATIONS. 
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yy Acrostic for Washington’s Birthday. 

i his consists of sixteen letters which, properly combined, spell the 
4 name of George Washington. Each letter, 5 { inches high, is 


y! printed in red on strong white paper, and designed to be attached 
to the clothing of the pupil who takes part in the exercise. The 


stops toot hache instantly. 


Imitations do not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 


che Gum. All druggists 
Chance to Earn Good Money. Ieentsor by mall Cs 


ecurescornsa nd bunions,1be. 
C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned 8t., 












gum 
and 






















iy printed verses forming the Acrostic are included with the letters. 


Ni This Acrostic will make an interesting feature of a Washington’s 
Pn Birthday program. Our price is exceedingly low. 
uN" PRICE: The set, comprising the letters and verses, sent post- 


Me 420s Paid for 15 cents. 
x aenaenk et 


X Building of the Red, White and Blue. 


tie patriotic exercise is of more than 
ordinary merit. The exercise, in 
which forty-eight boys and girls (or less) 
can take part, has as its central feature 


a a Separable Flag. ‘This flag, meas- 
uring 24x36 inches when “built up,” 


ete we consists of field, stars and _ stripes, 


» printed on separate pieces of fine bristol 
My stock in their proper color, perforated and ready to hang in place. 
fy 6s This exercise contains much instruction, and has a strong undercurrent 
i §6=6s of patriotism. It will make an excellent program for Washington’s 
+ Birthday, Flag Day, also for the town’s Fourth of July celebration. 

Th PRICE: Complete materials for the Building of the Red, White 
f @€=6and Blue, with full directions and recitations, sent post-paid for 40 
‘My ©6=s cents, or by express, charges paid by receiver, for 25 cents. 
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‘i 1) Badges for Washington’s 
Ww ; = . . 

x meee and Lincoln’s Birthdays. 
WX . . 

geet ; ie are printed in two colors on strong 
u's white paper, each about four inches long. 
M Designed to be worn by the pupils during the 


celebration of Washington’s and Lincoln’s 
Wi Birthdays. 

iW PRICES: Twenty-five Badges 6 cents; fifty Badges 8 cents ; 
wy, one hundred Badges 12 cents; five hundred Badges 50 cents. 
m All post-paid. 
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7 )6©6©PPERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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GROCERIES, ETC. 













Of All 
Grocers. 


10c. 


Per Package 


Stickney & Poor’s 
PURE SPICES. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 
Serial Number 47. 





The new Stickney & Poor cutting process reduces the spices 
to a fine powder, but without any crushing. Thus the oil cells 
remain unbroken and the natural oils are retained. This is the 
reason why Stickney & Poor’s spices keep their strength longer 
than other kinds—why their flavor is stronger and better. 








A Substitute — For Coffee 


How is it, does coffee agree with you? Perhaps you’re not quite sure whether 
it does or not. Let’s put it this way — are you bilious, dizzy, dyspeptic or 
extremely nervous? Do you feel generally miserable? If you’re a coffee- 
drinker and don’t have these symptoms, you’re fortunate—you’re an exception. 
If you do have these symptoms, coffee does not agree with you. You are one 
of those who should drop coffee and use Old Grist Mill —the substitute. 
Try it a few mornings and see how differently the day’s work will look to you, 





Biscuits, Muffins or Griddle Cakes made from Old Grist Mill Self-Raising Biscuit 
Flour make your cup of Old Grist Mill doubly enjoyable. All grocers everywhere. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Massachusetts. 














fo BEAUTY OF POLISH 





STOVE POLISH 


The next time you clean your stove, use the polish that 
gives a brilliant, mirror-smooth luster, free from streaks— 
use RISING SUN. It is far more durable under heat of the 
stove than any other polish of any kind. 

You will wonder why you ever fussed with any other 
after you have used the best—the one that really stands 

the heat of the stove. Ask your grocer for it. 


MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 
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HOUSEHOLD FAVORITES 


SAWYER 


50 YEARS THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE 














ELATINE 


Ready Measured. 
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/ 
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fruit or flavor, cool and serve. 


For grocer’s address and 13c. we send full package, 
and Minute Cook Book giving 35 tested 
Gelatine receipts Free. 


hospitals ? 


Four envelopes in each package. One envel- 
ope makes one pint. Whole package makes 
one-half gallon. Dissolve contents of one 
envelope in boiling water or milk, add sugar, 























MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 
























is Cabot’s Sulpho-Napthol used ~ 
to-day in thousands of homes— nearly 
every hotel and public building, and most 










BECAUSE it does aid in cleaning 
everything perfectly in the quickest time and 
with the least effort, and because it is a per- 
fect germicide. It insures absolute cleanliness 
and good health. Are you profiting by the 
discovery of this ‘‘ Liquid Cleanliness ’’ ? 


All Grocers and Druggists, 
10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00. 


THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY. 
Beware of Imitations. 

Have you ever tried Sulpho-Napthol Toilet Soap ? 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE COMPANY, 
Selling Agents, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
























In a communication from a subscriber concerning 
this Bread Maker, the following question was asked : 


**] have been told that I am one of the best 
makers of bread in my town. If this is true, why 
is it necessary for me to use a Bread Making 
Machine P”’ 


We answered this subscriber, in part, as follows: 


1. The ‘‘ Universal’? Bread Maker will turn out 
better bread than is possible under the old-fashioned 
and laborious kneading system. 


2. Its use will reduce the time required for bread 
making more than three-fourths, and it will also save 
“‘dish-washing.’’ It will knead in just three minutes. 

3. The texture and quality of the bread are always uniform. There is 
no occasion for worry or anxiety when the ‘‘ Universal’’ is used. 

We believe the answer to our correspondent will interest many of our 
subscribers. Every purchaser is allowed thirty days’ trial. We offer the 
No. 4 size, which has a capacity of from two to six loaves. 

THE OFFER. The “Universal” Bread Maker, No. 4, given only to Companion 


subscribers for one new subscription and 80 cents extra. Price $2.00. Sent 
by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


The “Universal” Bread Maker 

















